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PREFACE  TO  THE 
SIXTH  EDITION 


THE  recent  appearance  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Autobiography  has  enabled 
us  to  add  to  the  Appendix  an  important 
extract  concerning  the  prelude  to  The 
Rhinegold.  Many  have  expressed  a 
wish  for  more  musical  motives  and 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  gigantic 
theme,  but  we  feel  that  this  could 
only  be  done  in  a  larger  volume, 
which  may  perhaps  be  undertaken  at  no 
very  distant  date.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  Wagner’s 
work  to  that  large  section  of  his 
admirers  who  have  not  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  dig  into  the  Prose 
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Works  and  other  bulky  volumes.  The 
success  of  our  attempts  to  carry  out 
this  aim,  and  their  cordial  reception 
by  the  public,  encourage  us  in  the 
belief  that  we  have  found  a  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  works  which 
baffle  the  lay  mind  unfamiliar  with 
their  creator’s  philosophy  and  artistic 
ideals. 

Wagner  had  an  extraordinarily  true 
and  certain  intuitive  faculty  which  seized 
the  essence  of  everything  to  which  he 
bent  his  mind,  and  gave  it  expression 
in  his  dramas  ;  although  in  his  writings 
he  definitely  disclaims  the  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  skill  of  the  trained  dialectician. 
In  reading  his  Prose  Works,  therefore, 
a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  upon  the 
underlying  principles.  Those  principles 
are  more  in  accordance  with  Eastern 
than  with  Western  thought ;  indeed. 


PREFACE 
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Wagner’s  mind  was  distinctly  Eastern 
in  type ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  partially 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  his 
philosophical  writings  seem  strange,  and 
even  in  some  instances  without  meaning, 
to  those  familiar  solely  with  Western 
modes  of  thought.  This  point  is  dealt 
with  more  fully  in  our  books  on  Lohen¬ 
grin  and  Parsifal  and  Tristan  and 
Isolde. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


RICHARD  WAGNER  ON  THE  “  ART¬ 
WORK  OF  THE  FUTURE  ” 

“In  the  Theatre  there  lies  the  spiritual  seed  and  kernel 
of  all  national-poetic  and  national-ethical  culture  j  no 
other  art-branch  can  ever  truly  flourish,  or  ever  aid  in 
cultivating  the  Folk,  until  the  Theatres  all-power¬ 
ful  assistance  has  been  completely  recognised  and 
guaranteed. 

“  If  we  enter  a  theatre  with  any  power  of  insight,  we 
look  straight  into  a  daemonic  abyss  of  possibilities, 
the  lowest  as  the  loftiest  ...  in  Church  the  higher 
self  may  collect  its  thoughts  to  rapt  devotion,  but  here 
in  the  Theatre  the  whole  man,  with  his  lowest  and 
his  highest  passions,  is  placed  in  terrifying  nakedness 
before  himself.  ...  In  awe  and  shuddering,  have 
the  greatest  poets  of  all  nations  and  all  times  ap¬ 
proached  this  terrible  abyss.  .  .  .  If  it  be  possible  that 
for  modern  Life,  reshaped  through  Art’s  renascence, 
there  shall  arise  a  Theatre  in  equal  answer  to  the 
inmost  motive  of  its  culture  as  the  Grecian  Theatre 
answered  to  the  Greek  Religion,  then  plastic  art,  and 
every  other  art,  will  at  last  have  reached  once  more 
the  quickening  fountain  whence  it  fed  among  the 
Greeks  ;  if  this  be  not  possible,  then  reborn  art  itself 
has  had  its  day.”— Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.,  “Art  and 
Politics”  (1867). 
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Richard  wagner  was  but 

thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
began  the  colossal  tragedy  of  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  ( The  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lung),  a  work  which,  in  sustained  power, 
vastness  of  conception,  and  loftiness  of 
idea,  stands  practically  alone  in  the 
annals  of  art  and  the  drama.  Passing 
through  the  whole  range  of  emotion, 
from  the  crudest  instinct  to  the  most 
elevated  idealism,  we  feel  and  see  there¬ 
in  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature  herself. 
All  is  portrayed  with  a  mastery  of  stage¬ 
craft,  and  expressed  in  an  intimate 

blend  of  speech,  tone,  and  gesture,  with 
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a  realism  and  certainty  seldom,  if  ever, 
approached ;  revealing  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  a  universal  genius,  who 
had  the  rare  power  of  seeing  in  the 
workings  of  the  heart  and  mind  those 
great  underlying  forces  from  which  they 
spring,  and  of  which  our  lives  have 
grown  to  be  so  superficial  and  incom¬ 
plete  a  revelation. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  average 
perception  of  the  extent  of  Wagner’s 
powers  and  the  nature  of  his  artistic 
aims  is  so  much  at  fault.  His  great, 
indeed  his  unsurpassed,  gifts  as  a 
musician  have  led  musicians  to  claim 
him  as  their  own,  and  it  is  by  his 
music  most  of  all  that  he  is  judged  and 
his  fame  measured.  But,  as  he  himself 
complained,  “they  make  a  changeling 
of  me,  keeping  only  the  musician  in 
view  ” ;  for  he  was  in  reality  that 
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rarest  flower  of  genius,  a  dramatic  tone- 
poet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
language  difficulty  constitutes  the  chief 
obstacle  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
dramatic  side  of  Wagner’s  works ;  the 
side  to  which  he  himself  attaches 
paramount  importance.  Mr.  Ashton 
Ellis  puts  this  very  clearly  in  vol.  iii. 
(1903)  of  his  version  of  Glasenapp’s 
“Life  of  Wagner”  (p.  325),  where  he 
says  :  “  The  English  reader  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  asked  to  accept  an 
estimate  of  Wagner’s  position  as  verse- 
writer,  since  no  translation  in  the  world 
can  possibly  reproduce  at  once  the 
sense  and  sound  even  of  a  language  so 
nearly  akin  to  our  own  ;  but  so  soon  as 
one  has  mastered  sufficient  German  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  text  of  the  Ring 
with  the  aid  of  a  performance,  nothing 
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strikes  one  more  forcibly  than  the 
marvellous  variety  of  effects  Wagner 
has  obtained  from  his  word-material, 
and  above  all  in  Die  Walkilre.  .  .  . 
None  but  a  foreigner,  or  a  congenital 
deaf-mute,  ought  to  be  excused  for 
ignoring  the  genius  and  power  displayed 
in  the  mere  ‘  language  ’  of  Die  Walkure , 
in  this  respect  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  its  author’s  works.” 

It  is  surely  a  wrong  to  the  author 
of  the  Ring  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  isolated  sections  of  this 
great  Trilogy,  performed  with  “cuts,” 
and  after  the  manner  of  operatic  works, 
from  which  it  differs  absolutely  in  its 
essential  features.  In  so  doing  we 
also  deprive  ourselves  of  an  experience 
absolutely  unique  of  the  power  and 
meaning  of  true  art.  Only  in  master¬ 
pieces  can  we  gain  glimpses  of  the 
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unknown,  of  which  Religion  and  her 
handmaiden  Art  are  the  expression; 
and  among  masterpieces  The  Ring  of 
the  Nibelung  is  peerless  in  its  epic 
grandeur.  The  steady  march  of  the 
drama,  powerful  and  inevitable,  and  the 
development  of  the  music,  starting,  as 
it  does,  from  the  simplest  ‘‘nature- 
motives,” — to  use  Wagner’s  own  term- 
then  filtered  through  and  coloured  by 
the  most  subtle  emotions,  both  reach 
an  intensity  and  magnitude  of  expres¬ 
sion  that  are  almost  overwhelming. 
Emphatically,  this  impression  can  be 
gained  only  by  witnessing  a  complete 
and  consecutive  performance  of  the 
whole  work.  Although  in  itself  each 
part  is  undeniably  great  and  forcible,  yet 
its  light  is  dim  and  diffuse  compared 
with  the  powerful  rays  that  stream 
through  the  drama  in  its  mighty  unity. 
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This  is  pre-eminently  so  under 
Wagners  own  conditions,  which  are,  as 
yet,  only  to  be  found  in  their  entirety  at 
Bayreuth  and  the  new  Prince-Regent 
Theatre  at  Munich,  namely  : — 

(а)  An  amphitheatre-shaped  audi¬ 
torium,  giving  a  good  view  of  the  stage 
from  all  points  ; 

(б)  A  double  proscenium  with  con¬ 
cealed  orchestra  and  acoustic  vaults  ;  and 

(c)  A  stage  with  sufficient  space  for  an 
entire  scene  to  be  lowered,  raised,  or 
removed  to  either  side. 

This  design,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  long  since  been  vindicated,  arose 
not  from  any  caprice  on  the  part  of  its 
creator,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  new 
art-work  he  was  evolving. 

The  foregoing  estimate  may  appear 
somewhat  exaggerated  to  those  who 
have  not  made  themselves  familiar  with 
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the  poem,  its  symbolic  meaning  as  a 
“  Tragedy  of  the  Soul,”  and  its  close 
kinship  with  the  Greek  Drama.  We 
will  therefore  glance  briefly  at  the  work 
of  ^Eschylus,  in  order  to  understand 
quite  clearly  its  intimate  connection 
with  that  of  Wagner,  and  especially 
with  the  Ring. 

In  the  structure  of  the  ^Eschylean 
drama  the  most  important  element  is 
the  conflict  of  opposing  principles.  The 
inexorable  character  of  Divine  justice, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  retribution  which 
follows  crime,  form  the  basis  of  all  his 
dramas.  He  employs  the  idea  of  the 
Ancestral  Curse,  which  expresses,  in 
mythological  form,  the  belief  in  the 
remote  and  incalculable  effects  of  sin. 
This  was  one  of  great  antiquity  among 
the  Greeks,  and  is  embodied  in  many 
of  their  ancient  legends. 
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These  primitive  legends,  remodelled 
and  re-illuminated  by  the  genius  of 
^Eschylus,  acquire  an  unwonted  grandeur 
and  impressiveness.1  In  his  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Athenian  theatre,  every  poet  who 
competed  at  the  great  Spring  Festival 
of  the  City  Dionysia  had  to  exhibit 
three  Tragedies  and  a  Satyric  Drama, 
to  be  performed  in  succession ;  and 
^Eschylus  it  was  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  combining  these  three  into  a 
single  whole,  and  of  making  his  three 
Tragedies  represent  three  successive 
stages  in  some  great  tragic  story.  As 
Mr.  A.  E.  Haigh  says  in  “The  Tragic 
Drama  of  the  Greeks  ”  : — 

“  The  lesson  which  ^Eschylus  most 
desired  to  impress  upon  his  audience 
was  the  disastrous  effect  of  sin,  not  only 

1  This  is  precisely  true  of  Wagner  also. 
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upon  the  sinner  himself,  but  also  upon 
his  remote  descendants.  The  trilogy 
enabled  him  to  trace  the  results  of  a 
crime  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to 
display  in  consecutive  dramas  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  guilt.”  (See 
Appendix  I.) 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note 
that  Wagner  was  compelled,  by  the 
nature  of  his  mythological  matter,  to 
adopt  the  form  invented  by  his  great 
precursor  in  the  same  field — the  form 
of  the  Trilogy. 

It  was  as  a  dramatic  poet  that  Wag¬ 
ner’s  unique  and  many-sided  genius  first 
manifesteditself  at  the  earlyage  of  eleven, 
when  he  began  to  sketch  out  tragedies 
on  the  model  of  the  Greeks ,  and  learnt 
English  in  order  to  study  Shakespeare. 
Later,  when  Weber  and  Beethoven 
roused  his  musical  faculty,  his  dramatic 
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poems  were  clothed  for  a  time  in  forms 
more  or  less  akin  to  those  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  opera.  But  the  dominating  influence 
of  Aischylus  and  Sophocles  over  his 
poetical  inspiration  led,  in  The  Flying 
Dutchman ,  to  a  definite  choice  of  myth¬ 
ical  as  opposed  to  “  historico-political  ” 
subject-matter  ;  for  Wagner  points  out 
that,  whereas  the  latter  deals  with 
personalities  and  is  encumbered  with 
useless  detail,  the  mythos  affords  the 
essential  advantage  that:  “the  poem’s 
far  largest  space  can  be  devoted  to  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  inner  springs  of  action,  those 
inner  Soul-motives  which  are  finally  and 
alone  to  stamp  the  Action  as  a  ‘  necessary’ 
one — and  that  through  the  sympathetic 
interest  taken  in  those  motives  by  our 
own  inmost  hearts.” 

This  gradually  led  him  to  evolve  a 
new  mode  of  musical  expression  de- 
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veloped  from  the  principle  of  the  leit¬ 
motif ,  which  is  seen  struggling  into  life 
in  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin ,  until  in  the 
Ring  there  remains  no  trace  of  conven¬ 
tional  operatic  forms,  but  the  music  is 
entirely  dictated,  phrase  for  phrase  and 
even  word  for  word  (as  in  the  Greek 
Drama),  by  the  dramatic  poem.  What 
was  attempted  by  the  Florentines  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Gluck  in 
the  eighteenth,  was  finally  effected  by 
Wagner,  namely,  the  re-creation,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  modern  artistic  resources, 
of  the  Greek  dramatic  tone-language  and 
tone-gesture — for  in  a  proper  rendering 
it  is  seen  that  Wagner  illustrates  all 
important  movements  and  gestures  in 
the  music,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the 

power  of  expression. 

Even  in  Lohengrin ,  a  work  far  less 
emancipated  from  operatic  forms  and 
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traditions  than  the  Ring,  some  of 
Wagner’s  contemporaries  were  able  to 
appreciate  the  great  end  for  which  he 
was  striving. 

In  the  volume  of  Wagner’s  Life 
already  referred  to,  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis 
reproduces  (at  p.  483  et  seq.)  a  letter 
written  by  the  musician  Robert  Franz 
to  a  well-known  poet  in  1851,  which 
he  calls  “  the  most  remarkable  tribute 
ever  paid  to  the  instantaneous  might 
of  Wagner’s  genius.” 

Franz  explains  to  his  correspondent 
that  he  had  been  “radically  against 
everything  that  has  borne  the  name  of 
opera  hitherto  ” ;  and  that  his  only 
acquaintance  with  Wagner’s  works  was 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  full  score  of 
Tannhctuser ,  which  created  an  unfavour¬ 
able  impression  upon  him.  Then,  at 
the  pressing  invitation  of  Liszt,  he 
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consented  to  attend  the  first  performance 
of  Lohengrin  (organised  by  Liszt)  at 
Weimar.  After  that  he  confesses  that 
he  had  to  change  his  views  completely  : 
“  From  the  first  bar  I  was  right  inside,” 
he  writes,  “  and  before  long  I  was  so 
reacted  upon  by  what  was  proceeding 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra,  that, 
during  the  whole  performance  indeed, 
I  imagined  myself  to  be  singing  and 
playing  with  the  rest  of  them  .  .  . 

“To  sever  Wagners  music  from  his 
poem — if  such  a  thing  could  be  imagined 
— would  be  complete  annihilation.  .  .  . 
I  never  dreamt  it  possible  that  music 
could  fit  itself  and  subordinate  itself  to 
a  story  to  such  an  extent,  without  there¬ 
by  doing  away  with  itself.  In  Lohengrin 
it  simply  seems  to  import  light  and  shade 
into  the  work,  to  adorn,  explain,  and  add 
lucidity  to  scenes  and  feelings  ;  it  simply 
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gives  greater  scope  to  the  effect  of  the 
action,  extends  it  to  those  nerves  which 
otherwise  would  have  no  share  in  that 
enjoyment,  and  thus  draws  the  whole 
man  into  the  magic  circle.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  adopt  the  standpoint 
of  that  criticism  which  insists  on  viewing 
Opera  as  a  work  of  music — not  as  that 
peculiar  organism  of  many  members, 
whereof  only  a  portion  rests  on  Tone — 
you  will  certainly  find  a  striking  indi¬ 
gence.  A  few  essential  motives  have  to 
furnish  the  musical  repast ;  they  are  re¬ 
tained  from  one  end  of  the  opera  to  the 
other,  and  we  see  them  cropping  up 
again  and  again  when  chaos  threatens 
and  everything  seems  about  to  fly  to 
pieces.  Beyond  these  ground-factors 
( Grundkorper )  the  remainder  seems  a 
disconnected  mass,  when  viewed  apart, 
with  its  centre  of  gravity  not  in  the 
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voice,  but  in  the  instruments.  Yet, 
for  nothing  in  the  world  must  you 
imagine  regular  instrumental  sentences 
[or  *  periods  ’  —  regelrechte  Instrumental- 
satze\  such  as  Beethoven’s  example 
has  made  a  fixture  of.  With  Wagner 
they  repose  on  pure  timbre-effect,  on 
reflex-movements  of  tone.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  is  great.  .  .  .  Through  his 
double  talent  Wagner  is  the  only  man 
who  could  have  made  an  opera  which  is 
a  complete  art-work  in  all  its  root-con¬ 
ditions. — Whoever,  without  his  inborn, 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  right  and 
necessary,  should  try  to  follow  Wagner’s 
sound-prints  ( Klangspilrren ),  or  your 
seolian-harp  system — even  if  it  became 
the  fashion — would  do  himself  and  art 
a  serious  injury.  Wagner  is  a — phe¬ 
nomenon,  a  thoroughly  original  and  self- 
justified  nature ;  the  imitators  will  just 
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be — imitators,  and,  after  their  kind,  will 
never  lay  to  heart  the  old  adage  :  Quod 
licet  Jovi,  non  licet  bovi It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  prophecy  has  been 
amply  fulfilled. 

Many  other  almost  equally  remarkable 
tributes  to  the  genius  of  the  dramatic 
side  of  the  Lohengrin  Drama  were 
published  about  this  time  (1851).  That 
of  Adolf  Stahr,  “  the  noted  democrat, 
rationalist,  prolific  author,  editor  of 
Aristotle,’5  as  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  calls  him, 
is  particularly  valuable,  as  his  standpoint 
is  that  of  a  lover  of  Drama  and  despiser 
of  Opera ;  yet  he  lauds  the  scene  in  the 
bridal  chamber  as  “the  finest  product  of 
dramatic  poetry  for  many  and  many  a 
year.” 

Then  Liszt  himself  writes  of  the 
“grandiose  scale”  upon  which  Lohengrin 
is  conceived ;  adding  that  “its  libretto 
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represents  a  drama  more  complete, 
more  skilled,  of  higher  literary  finish  ; 
and  by  the  masterly  originality  of  its 
style,  the  beauty  of  its  versification,  the 
ingenious  arrangement  of  its  plot,  its 
words  of  eloquent  passion,  it  certainly 
merited,  as  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
most  poetic  products  the  muse  of  old 
Germany  has  inspired  in  recent  times, 
to  figure  at  the  celebration  of  a  festival 
of  which  Goethe  was  the  honoured 
hero.” 

Finally,  in  the  Wagner-Liszt  Corre¬ 
spondence  (vol.  i.)  we  find  him,  in  1853, 
writing  (to  Wagner)  of  the  perfection  of 
the  poetic  workmanship  of  the  Ring 
poem,  before  a  note  of  the  music  has 
been  written ;  and  three  months  later 
he  sends  Wagner  an  enthusiastic  letter 
from  Louis  Kohler,  in  which  the  latter 
writes  of  the  Ring  poem :  “  I  do  not 
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think  that  for  centuries  so  truly  sublime 
a  piece  of  poetry  has  been  created,  so 
powerful,  so  full  of  simplicity — simple  in 
diction — there  is  marrow  in  every  word. 
Everything  in  it  appears  great ,  even  in 
an  optic  sense  ;  the  forms  of  the  gods  I 
see  before  me  large,  but  endowed  with 
the  ideal  beauty  of  force ;  I  hear  their 
voices  resound  afar,  and  when  they 
move,  the  air  is  stirred.  This  language 
is  in  itself  true  music,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  ‘  set  to  music.’  I  have  a 
distinct  ideal  of  the  actual  representation 
of  this  work  and  of  its  perfection  ;  and  I 
discover  a  kind  of  speech  melody  in  the 
forcibly  phrased  and  vividly  grouped 
verses  of  Wagner,  such  as  I  imagined 
as  the  ultimate  ideal  of  dramatic  tone- 
speech  when  I  wrote  my  book.  ...  It 
Wagner  would  only  let  me  know  ten 
vocal  notes  from  his  Nibelungen  my 
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mind  would  be  at  rest.  Wotan  is 
sublime,  like  a  statue  in  bronze,  and  yet 
so  humanly  conceivable  at  the  same 
time.  The  close  of  the  first  act  of  the 
Valkyrie  is  overpowering.  Oh  !  how  I 
felt  with  Siegmund.  When  I  read,  my 
soul  seemed  to  expand  as  if  I  were 
looking  from  a  high  point  upon  a  large, 
new  world.” 

The  majority  of  English  critics  still 
remain  wholly  or  partially  blind  to 
Wagners  poetic  genius,  some  even 
going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  did 
not  understand  himself  in  that  respect 
Let  us  hope  that  this  is  mainly  due  to 
the  aforesaid  language  difficulty.  Sir  C. 
Hubert  H.  Parry  is  an  eminent  excep¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  well  round  up  these 
quotations  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
him  in  “  Studies  of  Great  Composers  : 
XI.  Richard  Wagner”  (pp.  326,  327) : — 
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“  Musicians  had  long  been  misled 
by  thinking  that  their  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  of  supreme  importance,  and 
that  everything  must  give  way  to  the 
supposed  necessities  of  musical  form. 
It  was  very  natural  that  they  should 
think  so ;  for  they  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have  a  very  low  impression  of  the  effect 
of  poetry  when  their  acquaintance  with 
that  branch  of  literature  was  probably 
limited  to  the  wretched  formal  twaddle 
which  second-rate  poetasters  turned  out 
for  them  to  make  into  operas.  .  .  . 
A  mere  musician  could  not  see  both 
sides  of  the  question  clearly  enough  to 
shake  himself  free  from  the  conventions 
which  had  grown  up.  The  only  chance 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  advent  of  a  man 
who  had  strong  sympathies  with  poetry 
and  drama,  and  insight  into  theatrical 
as  well  as  musical  effect,  and  mastery  of 
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all  the  resources  of  modern  musical 
expression  of  the  dramatic  kind;  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  it  required  a  man  of 
the  utmost  force  of  character  and  deter¬ 
mination  as  well,  to  win  his  way  against 
the  furious  opposition  which  the  greater 
number  of  musical  critics  invariably 
raise  against  a  man  who  ignores  the 
barren  conventions  which  are  their  only 
criterions  of  excellence.” 

When  Wagner  began  his  Nibelungen 
studies  he  hesitated  for  the  last  time 
between  a  spoken  play  on  Frederick 
the  Redbeard,  and  a  music-drama  with 
the  mythical  Siegfried  as  the  central 
figure;  eventually  deciding  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  The  poem  of  Siegfried's 
Death  was  written  in  1848,  but  in  order 
to  make  its  meaning  clear,  Wagner  felt 
that  a  dramatic  rendering  of  antecedent 
events  was  necessary.  He  therefore 
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wrote  The  Young  Siegfried ,  and  The 
Valkyrie ;  prefacing  this  Trilogy  by  “a 
grand  introductory  play  ”  called  The 
Rape  of  the  Rhinegold. 

In  1851  he  wrote,  in  the  “Communica¬ 
tion  ”  to  his  friends  : — 

“  I  propose  to  produce  my  myth  in 
three  complete  dramas 1  preceded  by  a 
lengthy  Prelude  (Vorspiel).  ...  At  a 
specially  appointed  Festival,  I  propose, 
at  some  future  time,  to  produce  those 
three  Dramas  with  their  Prelude,  in  the 
course  of  three  days  and  a  fore-evening 
.  .  .  with  this  undertaking  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  our  Theatre  of 
to-day .”  The  plan  was  not  realised  until 
1876  at  Bayreuth,  and  the  original  titles 

1  I  shall  never  write  an  Opera  more.  As  I  have  no 
wish  to  invent  an  arbitrary  title  for  my  works,  I  will 
call  them  Dramas ,  since  hereby  will  at  least  be  clearest 
indicated  the  standpoint  whence  the  thing  I  offer 
should  be  accepted. — Richard  Wagner. 
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were  altered  as  follows  : — Fore-evening  : 
The  Rhinegold ;  First  Day  :  The  Val¬ 
kyrie ;  Second  Day:  Siegfried;  Third 
Day  :  Dusk  of  the  Gods . 

When  Wagner  came  to  London  in 
1855,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  to  conduct  their  concerts, 
he  occupied  his  spare  time  in  the  scoring 
of  The  Valkyrie ,  but  complains  in  one  of 
his  letters  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
modern  Babylon  has  caused  him  to  lose 
“  the  inner  memory.”  Scattered  among 
his  voluminous  Prose  Worksandpublished 
Correspondence  are  many  invaluable  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  inner  meanings  which 
he  intended  to  convey ;  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause,  amongst  the  mass  of  literature  on 
the  Ring  already  published  in  English, 
no  clear  and  unbiassed  presentation  of 
the  story  is  to  be  found,  embodying  the 
great  Tone-Poet’s  own  explanations,  that 
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this  little  brochure  is  offered.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  of  as  much  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  public  as  it  has  been  (in  the 
form  of  lectures  and  private  study)  to 
many  of  the  writers’  friends  and  fellow- 
students. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
Mr.  W.  Ashton  Ellis’s  admirable  trans¬ 
lations  of  Richard  Wagner’s  Prose 
Works,  Life,  and  Correspondence,  from 
which  quotations  have  been  made ;  also 
to  the  English  versions  of  the  poem 
by  Messrs.  Frederick  Jameson,  Alfred 
Forman,  and  Franklin  Patterson,  which 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  Eng¬ 
lish  rendering. 

Wagner  has  employed  the  alliterative 
Stabreim  of  the  old  sagas  which  he 
found  admirably  adapted  to  his  system 
of  leading  motives  and  tone-speech 
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As  he  himself  says,  in  the  “  Com¬ 
munication  ”  already  mentioned  : — 

“.  .  .  at  the  primal  mythic  spring 
where  I  had  found  the  fair  young 
Siegfried-man,  I  also  lit,  led  by  his 
hand,  upon  the  physically-perfect  mode 
of  utterance  wherein  alone  that  man 
could  speak  his  feelings.  This  was 
the  alliterative  verse,  bending  itself  in 
natural  and  lively  rhythm  to  the  actual 
accents  of  our  speech,  yielding  itself  so 
readily  to  every  shade  of  natural  ex¬ 
pression, — that  Stabreim  which  the  Folk 
itself  once  sang,  when  it  was  still  both 
Poet  and  Myth-Maker/’ 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  its 
characteristics  in  a  literal  translation,  as 
Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  points  out  (see  p.  5) ; 
we  have  therefore  given  the  necessary 
quotations  in  a  prose  form.  A  glance 
at  the  vocal  score  with  parallel  German. 
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English,  and  French  text  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  much  the  translations  vary 
the  sense  of  the  original,  in  the  effort 
to  follow  at  the  same  time  the  music, 
the  metre,  and  the  alliteration. 
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My  Nibelung  - poem  .  .  .  shows  Nature  in 
her  naked  truth,  with  all  her  innate  opposites, 
whose  infinitely  varied  meetings  include  the 
shock  of  mutual  repulsion.  .  .  .  The  whole 
course  of  the  poem  shows  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  change,  the  diversity,  the 
multiplicity,  the  eternal  newness  of  reality 
and  life,  and  yielding  place  to  it. — Richard 
Wagner.  Letter  to  August  Roeckel  (1854). 
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FORE-EVENING: 

THE  RHINEGOLD 

IN  this  Prelude  to  the  Trilogy,  we 

witness  the  birth  of  those  causes 

whose  effects  work  themselves  out  in 

the  ensuing  tragedy.  It  opens  with 

an  impression  of  the  beginning  of 

things  in  the  primeval  Water-element, 

and  Gods,  Giants,  Dwarfs,  and  Undines 

come  before  us  as  the  embodiments  of 

the  various  forces  in  nature  and  human 

consciousness.  For  it  must  never  be 

forgotten  that  the  dramatis  persona  of 

a  mythical  drama  are  not  personalities, 

but  embodiments  of  principles  and  of 

81 
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human  characteristics.  As  Wagner 
says  : — 

“With  the  Rhinegold  I  was  starting 
on  the  new  path,  where  I  had  first  to 
find  the  plastic  nature-motives  which, 
in  ever  more  individual  evolution,  were 
to  shape  themselves  into  exponents  of 
the  various  forms  of  Passion  in  the 
many-membered  Action  and  its  char¬ 
acters.  The  peculiar  nature-freshness 
that  seemed  to  breathe  from  hence 
upon  me,  like  the  higher  mountain  air, 
bore  me  untired  over  all  the  exertions 
of  my  work.” 

The  most  important  elements  to  take 
note  of  at  the  beginning,  and  to  carry 
in  the  mind  throughout  the  whole 
work,  are  the  Will,  represented  by  the 
God  Wotan ;  Wisdom  or  Intuition, 
represented  by  the  Goddess  Erda ;  and 
the  Power  which  can  be  used  by  the 
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Will  for  good  or  evil,  symbolised  by 
the  Rhinegold.  It  is  really  Wotan 
who  is  the  active  principle  in  all  the 
characters,  just  as  the  Will  acts  in  all 
the  departments  of  human  nature,  hio-h 
or  low,  selfish  or  unselfish.  (See 
Appendix  I.,  also  Wagner’s  Letters 
to  Roeckel  No.  6,  and  Wagner-Liszt 
Correspondence  No.  190.) 

Pure  and  harmless  the  Gold  is  resting 
in  the  green  waters  of  the  Rhine,  lit  up 
daily  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  guarded 
by  the  three  Rhine-maidens,  Woglinde, 
W  ellgunde,  and  Flosshilde.  As  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  first  scene,  they 
are  swimming  to  and  fro,  singing. 
Presently  the  Nibelung  dwarf,  Alberich 
is  seen  climbing  up  from  his  under¬ 
ground  abode,  Nibelheim.  Attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  Undines  he  tries 
in  vain  to  catch  them,  while  they 
3 
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gracefully  elude  him,  driving  him  to 
fury  by  their  mocking  laughter.  As 
the  rising  sun  illuminates  the  Gold 
on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  the  following 
motive  is  heard  on  the  horns  : — 
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Alberich  embodies  the  lowest  aspect 
of  the  Will,  as  gross  desire  and  passion 
for  power,  and,  therefore,  at  sight  of 
the  Gold  his  cupidity  is  immediately 
aroused.  Moreover,  he  learns  from 
the  maidens  that  he  who  welds  the 
Gold  into  a  Ring  will  obtain  unlimited 
worldly  power;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  by  the  terrible  vow  of  the  Re¬ 
nunciation  of  Love,  denoted  by  the 
following  theme,  which  recurs  at  very 
important  junctures  in  the  course  of 
the  tragedy : — 
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To  Alberich,  whose  nature  is  wholly 
Desire  and  Hate,  Love  is  of  no  worth. 
So,  climbing  hastily  to  the  top  of  the 
rock,  with  the  awful  cry :  “  Love 

I  forswear  for  ever!”  he  seizes  the 
Gold,  and  disappears  with  it  to  his 
infernal  abode  amid  the  dismayed  cries 
of  the  Rhine  -  maidens.  “The  power 
that  works  for  evil,”  says  Wagner, 
“the  real  bane  of  (i.e.  that  poisons) 
Love,  condenses  itself  into  the  Gold 
robbed  from  Nature  and  misused — 
the  N  ibelung’s  Ring.”  This  first 
terrible  deed  of  absolute  selfishness  is 
the  cause  of  all  that  follows ;  and 
the  Will  has  to  learn  that  only  by 
a  corresponding  act  of  self-sacrifice 
can  the  Curse  of  the  primal  error  be 
annulled. 

The  Ring-motive  merges  into  the 
Valhall-motive  as  the  Water  -  element 
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gives  place  to  the  mountain  heights 
where  the  Gods  dwell : — 


Ring-motive. 


W- 


Valhall-motive. 
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Here  Wotan  and  his  wife  Fricka  are 
seen,  lying  asleep.  In  the  background 
the  Towers  of  Valhall  rear  their  stately 
pinnacles  to  the  sky ;  within  its  walls 
Fricka  hopes  to  keep  Wotan  in  a 
state  of  selfish  rest  and  contentment. 
It  has  been  built  by  the  Giants,  Fafner 
and  Fasolt,  who  have  bargained  with 
Wotan  that  they  shall  receive  from 
him  in  payment,  Freia,  the  Goddess  of 
Immortality.  She  it  is  who  tends  the 
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Golden  Apples  on  which  the  Gods  daily 
renew  their  strength.  (These  Apples 
may  be  regarded  as  a  beneficent 
aspect  of  the  power  of  the  Gold.) 
Awakened  to  admire  the  Castle,  Wotan 
is  reminded  by  Fricka  of  his  bargain, 
which  is  represented  by  the  following 
emphatic  descending  figure  : — 
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Its  appearance  hereafter  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  connection  with  this  and 
other  treaties  which  hamper  Wotan’s 
freedom  of  action.  The  outward 
symbol  of  this  circumscribed  power 
is  the  God’s  Spear,  made  from  a 
branch  of  the  World’s  Ash,  Yggdrasil, 
on  whose  shaft  are  carved  the  runes 
of  those  treaties.  Fricka  is  part  of 
what  Wotan  bartered  his  inner  vision 
— represented  by  the  loss  of  an  eye — to 
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acquire.  Her  character  comes  out  very 
clearly  in  The  Valkyrie. 

Freia  now  appears,  pursued  by  the 
Giants,  and  calling  on  Donner,  the 
Thunder-God,  and  on  Froh,  the  God  of 
Beauty,  to  help  her.  Wotan  reassures 
her,  telling  her  that  he  relies  on 
Loge,  the  Fire-God,  to  get  them  out 
of  the  difficulty ;  and  so,  when  the 
two  Giants  enter,  with  heavy  steps, 
and  demand  their  reward,  Wotan  coolly 
tells  them  that  “  Freia  is  not  for 
sale.” 

They  are  protesting  angrily  against 
this  breach  of  faith,  when  Loge  appears 
and  announces  that  he  has  searched  in 
vain  for  a  ransom  for  Freia,  since  no¬ 
where  can  he  find  anything  to  equal 
“woman’s  wonder  and  worth.”  He 
has  learnt  from  the  Rhine  -  maidens, 
however,  of  Alberich’s  awful  deed,  and 
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now  urges  Wotan  to  help  them  to 
recover  the  Gold.  Loge  goes  on  to 
explain  that  although  Alberich  had  to 
forswear  Love  in  order  to  gain  the 
Ring,  another  may  win  it  by  “  theft 
from  the  thief.”  Meanwhile  Wotan  is 
absorbed  in  a  struggle  with  himself. 
In  the  possession  of  the  Ring  he  thinks 
he  sees  the  way  out  of  his  present 
dilemma.  The  Giants  are  ready  to 
accept  the  Gold  as  ransom,  and  so 
they  go  off  with  Freia,  promising  to 
return  at  nightfall.  Immediately  a 
gloomy  mist  descends,  and  the  Gods 
begin  to  grow  old  and  worn.  Loge 
tauntingly  reminds  them  of  the  cause: 
“On  Freia’s  fruit  I  doubt  if  you  feasted 
to-day.”  Making  up  his  mind  to 
obtain  the  Gold,  and  disregarding 
Loge’s  renewed  plea  for  the  Rhine- 
maidens,  Wotan  calls  on  him  to  lead 
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the  way  to  Nibelheim,  and  they  dis¬ 
appear  through  ' a  cleft  in  the  rocks. 

The  scene  now  gradually  changes 
to  the  depths  of  the  Under- World,  the 
Forge-motive  in  the  orchestra  being 
enforced  by  the  hammering  of  the 
Nibelung  dwarfs.  Alberich  enters, 
dragging  his  brother  Mime,  whom  he 
has  ordered  to  forge  the  Tarnhelm, 
and  who  has  just  completed  his  task. 
Since  the  first  scene,  Alberich,  as 
Loge  announced,  has  welded  the  stolen 
Gold  into  the  magic  Ring,  and  by  its 
power  he  compels  the  other  Nibelungs 
to  work  and  amass  treasure  for  him. 

The  Tarnhelm,  or  Invisible  Cap,  en¬ 
ables  its  wearer  to  change  his  shape, 
become  invisible,  and  travel  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  moment  of  time.  Mime  had 
hoped  to  keep  it,  and  eventually  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Ring  also.  But 
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only  Alberich,  who  holds  the  Ring,  knows 
of  the  Tarnhelm’s  magic  properties. 
Snatching  it  from  Mime,  he  shows 
him  its  power  by  making  himself 
invisible  and  then  raining  cruel  blows 
on  his  wretched  brothers  back.  He 
leaves  him  groaning  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavern,  as  Wotan  and  Loge  enter 
and  inquire  the  reason  of  his  distress. 
Mime  begs  their  help,  and  while  Loge 
is  assuring  him  of  the  Gods’  friendship, 
Alberich  reappears,  driving  a  crowd  of 
Nibelungs  before  him.  They  are  laden 
with  treasure,  which  they  pile  in  a  heap 
under  his  directions. 

Seeing  Mime  with  the  strangers, 
with  strokes  of  his  whip  Alberich  drives 
him  back  among  the  Dwarfs,  and 
stretching  out  the  Ring  threateningly 
towards  them,  they  disappear  with 
howls  and  shrieks.  Then  he  turns 
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wrathfully  to  ask  of  the  Gods  what 
they  do  in  his  domain.  Wotan  tells 
him  that,  hearing  of  the  marvels  which 
he  has  wrought,  they  have  come  to 
see  for  themselves,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  their  wonder  as  to  what 
use  all  this  treasure  can  be  to  him  in 
the  gloom  of  Nibelheim.  Alberich  then 
reveals  his  intention  of  overcoming  even 
the  Gods  by  the  power  of  the  Ring, 
and  of  binding  the  whole  world  with 
his  curse  of  greed  and  lovelessness. 

Pacifying  Wotan’s  involuntary  anger, 
Loge,  by  means  of  clever  flattery,  in¬ 
duces  Alberich  to  exhibit  the  power  of 
the  Tarnhelm  by  changing  his  shape. 
So  the  loathsome  little  dwarf  instantly 
disappears,  and  in  his  place  is  seen  a 
monstrous  snake.  This,  however,  does 
not  accomplish  the  wily  Fire -Gods 
purpose.  “  Can  he  not  make  himself 
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little  also  ?  ”  The  unsuspecting  gnome, 
at  once  complying,  alters  his  shape  to 
that  of  a  toad.  “  Catch  it,  quick !  ”  cries 
Loge  to  Wotan,  who  instantly  puts  his 
foot  on  it.  Taking  the  Tarnhelm  from 
its  head,  they  bind  Alberich  (now 
struggling  in  his  own  form  again),  and 
drag  him  off  with  them  to  the  Upper- 
World. 

The  scene  changes  once  more  to  the 
mountain  -  tops,  still  veiled  in  gloom 
through  the  loss  of  Freia.  Wotan  and 
Loge  reappear  through  the  cleft  with 
Alberich,  and  promise  him  freedom  if 
he  gives  them  the  Treasure.  Calling 
up  the  Nibelungs  through  the  power 
of  the  Ring,  Alberich  orders  them  to 
bring  his  possessions  and  pile  them  in 
a  heap  ;  while  Loge  adds  the  Tarnhelm, 
in  spite  of  Alberich’s  protests.  Finally 
Wotan  demands  the  Ring ;  but  this, 
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as  the  source  of  his  power,  Alberich 
furiously  refuses  to  yield.  Without 
further  ado,  Wotan  wrenches  the  Ring 
from  him  by  force,  and  slips  it  with 
satisfaction  on  his  own  finger,  while 
Loge,  who  has  remained  apart,  as 
if  in  disapproval  of  the  deed,  unbinds 
the  wretched  dwarf.  Rising  to  his  feet 
in  a  transport  of  rage,  Alberich  con¬ 
denses  the  whole  force  of  his  evil  nature 
in  the  utterance  of  a  Curse  on  whom¬ 
soever  may  hereafter  possess  the  Ring  : 
“  As  by  a  Curse  I  found  it  first,  a 
Curse  rest  on  the  Ring !  Gave  its 
Gold  to  me  measureless  might,  now 
may  its  magic  deal  to  its  wearer  death  ! 
Its  wealth  for  none  shall  win  delight ; 
care  to  his  heart  who  has  it  shall  cleave, 
and  who  holds  it  not  shall  by  envy  be 
gnawed.  All  shall  be  greedy  after  its 
getting,  but  wield  it  shall  none  from 
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now  as  wealth  ;  to  its  master  giving  no 
gain,  aye  the  murderers  brand  it  shall 
bring.  Fore-doomed  to  death,  be  the 
craven  fettered  by  fear ;  though  long 
he  live — day  by  day  he  shall  die,  and 
serve  the  Ring  that  he  seems  to  rule. 

.  .  .  I  give  it  thee — guard  it  with  care 
— but  my  Curse  canst  thou  not  flee !  ” 
This  Curse,  which  runs  its  dreadful 
course  through  the  ensuing  Trilogy, 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  “  Ancestral 
Curse”  of  the  yEschylean  drama  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Introduction.  It  is 
represented  throughout  by  the  following 
sinister  motive,  which  is  used  with  great 
significance  on  subsequent  occasions  : — 


Alberich  : 
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The  surrounding  gloom  now  begins 
to  lighten,  as  the  Giants  return  with 
Freia.  They  agree  to  take  as  her 
ransom  so  much  of  the  Nibelungen 
Treasure  as  will  completely  hide  the 
Goddess  when  piled  between  their  two 
staves,  which  they  plant  in  front  of  her. 
But  when  the  Treasure  is  all  spent  and 
the  Tarnhelm  added,  there  still  remains 
a  chink  through  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Goddess  can  be  seen.  Fafner  then 
demands  the  Ring  on  Wotan’s  finger 
to  complete  the  bargain ;  but  the  fatal 
power  of  the  Gold  is  already  working 
in  Wotan.  Loge  answers  Fafner : 
“To  Rhine-maidens  belongs  the  Gold ; 
to  their  guard  back  he  must  give  it.” 
But  this  is  not  in  Wotan’s  mind.  He 
will  keep  it  himself :  “  All  the  world 
shall  not  rend  me  out  of  the  Ring.” 
Thus  answered,  Fafner  cries:  “Then 
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all  is  off,  the  time  is  up,  and  Freia 
forfeit  for  ever!”  and  he  is  about  to 
drag  her  away,  when  the  mysterious 
form  of  Erda,  the  great  Earth- Mother, 
is  seen  rising,  enveloped  in  the  pale 
violet  aura  of  the  earth.  Stretching 
out  her  hand  to  Wotan,  she  urges  him 
to  give  up  the  Ring ;  warning  him  of 
the  Curse,  and  of  the  doom  which 
awaits  the  Gods. 

Here  we  see  Wisdom,  or  Intuition, 
checking  the  headstrong  Will  in  its 
destructive,  ambitious,  and  selfish  course. 
To  keep  the  Ring  at  the  expense  of 
Freia  means  the  loss  of  immortality 
for  the  sake  of  earthly  power  and 
possessions.  Without  Freia  the  Gods 
will  become  mortal  and  subject  to  death. 
Wotan  realises  this  in  the  light  of 
Erda’s  counsel,  and  girds  himself  to 
the  effort  of  renouncing  the  Ring, 
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thus  making  it  possible  for  a  way  of 
Redemption  to  be  opened. 

No  sooner  do  the  Giants  get  the  fatal 
gold  than  Alberich’s  Curse  begins  to 
work  upon  them  also.  They  quarrel 
over  the  division  of  the  Treasure,  and 
Fafner  kills  Fasolt,  while  the  Curse- 
motive  is  again  heard.  Gazing  gloomily 
at  the  slain  Titan,  Wotan  ejaculates : 
“  Fearful  now,  I  find  the  Curse’s  power.” 
He  desires  further  counsel  from  Erda 
the  All- wise  ;  but  the  Wala  has  vanished, 
and  Fricka  is  at  his  side  pleading  with 
him  to  enter  with  her  into  the  peace  and 
joy  of  Valhall ;  while  Donner,  with  a 
blow  of  his  hammer  on  the  rock,  arouses 
the  powers  of  the  storm  to  clear  the 
mists  which  still  hang  round  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Castle  now  stands  forth 
radiant  in  the  evening  sun,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
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to  its  portals  is  a  brilliant  Rainbow 
Bridge. 

Wotan,  who  has  been  pondering 
deeply  over  his  difficulties,  now  turns 
to  contemplate  his  new  abode,  and  a 
grand  Idea  takes  possession  of  him. 
He  (as  the  Creative  Will)  can  evolve  a 
New  Power — the  Power  of  Heroic  Self- 
sacrifice — which  shall  win  back  the  Gold 
from  the  forces  of  Hate  and  Greed,  and 
restore  it  to  its  place  in  Nature,  from 
which  it  should  never  have  been  taken. 

The  birth  of  this  Idea  in  Wotan’s 
mind  is  dramatically  imparted  to  our 
understanding  in  a  way  only  possible  by 
Wagners  re-creation  of  the  true  musical 
drama.  A  remarkable  heroic-motive  is 
twice  proclaimed  in  the  commanding 
tones  of  the  trumpet — 
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The  symbolic  gesture  which  accompanies 
it  is  that  of  an  uplifted  Sword  in  Wotan’s 
hand,  with  the  exclamation  :  “  So  greet 
I  the  Burg,  safe  from  dismay  and  dread.” 

This  new  motive  is  ever  after  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Sword  Nothung,  which 
Wotan  places  in  the  hands  of  the  hero 
he  creates.  Its  appearance  at  this  crisis 
is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  idea  of  Redemption 
through  Love  and  Heroism.1 

1  This  Sword  was  discarded  as  useless  by  Fafner 
when  he  was  collecting  the  treasure  after  killing  Fasolt, 
and  it  becomes  an  important  symbol  in  the  Trilogy. 
Although  not  mentioned  in  the  score,  it  was  introduced 
by  Wagner  in  the  actual  performance  in  order  to  make 
clear  an  important  point  which  otherwise  might  easily 
be  missed.  The  fact  that  the  Curse-motive  is  repeated 
at  the  moment  when  the  Giant  throws  aside  the  Sword 
is  highly  significant,  and  for  these  reasons  :  (a)  The 
Sword  is  the  weapon  of  the  New  Power  conceived  by 
Wotan  to  overcome  Alberich’s  Curse  ;  (b)  Fafner,  as 
possessor  of  the  Ring,  is  destined  to  be  killed  by  the 
Sword  wielded  by  Siegfried  in  fulfilment  of  the  Curse. 
Therefore  when  it  is  held  aloft  by  Wotan,  accompanied 
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Wotan  now  turns  to  Fricka,  saying, 
“  Follow  me,  wife  !  in  Valhall  dwell  now 
with  me  !  ”  As  he  takes  her  hand,  she 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  name  Valhall, 
and  Wotan’s  reply  gives  the  first  hint, 
in  actual  words,  of  the  new  Idea  he  has 
just  conceived  :  “  What  my  spirit  has 
found  to  o’ermaster  fear,  when  its 
triumph  is  won  will  make  the  meaning 
plain.” 

As  he  leads  the  way  across  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Bridge,  followed  by  the  others, 
the  mournful  plaint  of  the  Rhine-maidens 

by  the  Sword-motive,  the  chain  of  ideas  becomes  much 
clearer.  To  contend,  as  certain  musical  critics  do,  that 
the  Sword-motive  alone  is  sufficient,  presupposes  a 
degree  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  average  hearer 
which  was  evidently  not  entertained  by  Wagner 
himself,  who  makes  free  use  of  outward  symbol  and 
gesture  to  drive  home  the  inner  meaning.  Notice, 
too,  the  resemblance  between  the  Sword,  Curse,  and 
Rhinegold  motives.  Wagner  says  of  the  music : 
“  There  is  scarcely  a  bar  in  the  orchestra  that  is  not 
developed  out  of  preceding  motifs.” 
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is  heard  far  below  in  the  valley  be¬ 
wailing  their  lost  treasure  :  “We  mourn 
thy  loss  that  lone  has  made  us !  Give 
us  the  Gold,  O  bring  us  the  gleam  of 
it  back !  ”  Loge  is  the  last  to  leave. 
He  is  not  wholly  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gods,  being,  as  we  have  seen,  partly 
independent  of  Freia’s  Golden  Apples ; 
and  now,  like  Erda,  he  foresees  their 
eventual  downfall. 

“When,  at  the  close  of  ‘The  Rhine- 
gold,’”  writes  Wagner  to  Roeckel,  “Loge 
says  of  the  Gods  on  their  passing  to 
Valhall :  ‘To  their  end  they  are  hasting, 
who  ween  them  so  rooted  in  strength,’ 
he  surely  does  nothing  but  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  our  own  conviction  ;  for  whoever 
follows  this  Prologue  with  sympathy — 
not  carping  and  hair-splitting,  but  letting 
each  incident  operate  on  his  feeling — 
must  wholly  agree  with  Loge.” 
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Loge  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
characters  in  the  drama.  He  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  Mephistopheles  of 
Northern  Mythology,  but  he  is  also 
Lucifer  the  Light-Bringer  (Gk.  Phos¬ 
phor  os\  the  Morning  Star.  A  two-faced 
divinity,  of  which  Wagner  clearly  ac¬ 
centuates  the  Lucifer  aspect ; 1  for  we  see 
that  Loge,  like  Erda,  urges  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Gold  to  the  Rhine-maidens. 
His  later  functions,  as  the  wall  of  fire 
round  Briinnhilde,  and  at  last  as  the 
Consumer  of  all  things,  are  significant. 
(See  Appendix  I.) 

One  thing  remains  to  be  noted,  and 
that  is  the  present  fate  of  the  Ring. 

1  Loki  (Loge)  is  the  brother  of  Odin  (Wotan)  in 
the  Norse  legends,  and  his  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  old  word  liuhan ,  to  enlighten.  (See  “  Asgard 
and  the  Gods,”  p.  250.)  Both  Loki  and  Lucifer  were 
originally  beneficent  deities,  as  the  derivation  of 
their  names  clearly  indicates. 
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Wotan,  by  his  act  of  renunciation,  has 
placed  it  in  safe  keeping,  until  the 
coming  of  that  Power  which,  by  self- 
sacrifice,  shall  redeem  the  Curse  wrought 
by  Alberich.  Fafner  retires  into  a 
remote  cave,  changes  himself  by  means 
of  the  Tarnhelm  into  a  Dragon,  and 
keeps  guard  over  his  Treasure.  His 
character  has  changed,  in  accordance 
with  the  change  in  Wotan’s  will,  from 
the  builder  of  Valhall  to  the  guardian  of 
the  Ring  and  Hoard.  Thus  closes  the 
Prologue  of  this  great  drama.  In  the 
next  section  it  will  be  seen  how  this 
New  Power,  foreshadowed  by  Wotan,  is 
brought  into  being. 
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*  •  •  If  one  wishes  to  express  the  highest 
knowledge  in  popular  images,  one  cannot  do 
it  otherwise  than  in  the  pure  original  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Buddha.  ...  For  that  last  result 
of  Knowledge,  for  Fellow-suffering,  there  re¬ 
mains  but  one  possible  redemption :  conscious 
denial  of  the  Will.  Wotan  soars  to  the  tragic 
height  of  willing  his  own  undoing.  This  is 
the  whole  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  the 
history  of  mankind  :  to  will  the  inevitable ,  and 
ourselves  fulfil  it.  The  creative  work  of  this 
highest,  self-annihilating  Will  is  the  final 
winning  of  the  fearless ,  forever  loving  man : 
Siegfried. — Richard  Wagner.  Letter  to 
August  Roeckel  (1854). 
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FIRST  DAY: 

THE  VALKYRIE 

I N  CE  the  building  of  Valhall,  W otan 


has  created  nine  daughters,  called 
Valkyries  (lit.  Choosers  of  the  Slain), 
virgin  War-Maidens,  whose  duty  it  is, 
according  to  the  legend,  to  bring  the 
souls  of  slain  heroes  to  Valhall,  where 
they  form  a  bodyguard  for  Wotan. 

Taking  earthly  form  as  Walse,  and 
working  towards  the  evolution  of  the 
New  Power,  Wotan  produces  in  the 
Earth- World  the  twin  Volsungs,  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde.1  Sad  is  their  lot,  for 

1  These  twins  are  represented  in  the  saga  as  one  being 

in  two  aspects,  and  of  course  are  here  to  be  regarded 
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the  Curse  of  Alberich’s  Ring  lies  heavy 
upon  them.  Strong  are  they  in  their  love, 
and  heroic  in  adversity.  Soon  they  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  those  enemies  who  do 
Alberich’s  will.  While  Siegmund  is  away 
with  his  father,  their  home  is  sacked, 
mother  slain,  and  Sieglinde  carried  off  and 
married  by  force  to  the  rough  warrior 
H  unding.  For  the  Will  in  its  earliest 
efforts  to  embody  an  unselfish  heroic 
principle  finds  itself  hampered  by  the 
consequences  of  its  own  previous  deeds. 

The  forest  dwelling  which  we  see  in 
the  First  Act  is  built  round  the  trunk 
of  a  tree;  type  of  the  Worlds  Ash, 
Yggdrasil;  which,  springing  from  the 
depths  of  the  Under- World,  stretches 
forth  its  branches  into  the  Heaven- 

in  the  same  light.  Most  of  the  Northern  deities  have 
this  twofold  aspect,  representing  what  Wagner  terms 
Nature’s  “innate  opposites”  —  called  in  Eastern 
philosophy  “  the  pairs  of  opposites.” 
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World.  (See  diagram  in  Appendix  I.) 
Buried  in  the  trunk  is  the  Sword  which 
Wotan  has  left  for  the  need  of  his  son. 

In  the  opening  scene,  Siegmund,  after 
many  wanderings  and  fights  with  his 
enemies,  seeks  shelter  in  Hunding’s 
dwelling,  exhausted  and  weaponless,  and 
Sieglinde  tends  him.  Both  are  uncon- 
scious  of  their  kinship,  for  each  believes 
the  other  dead  ;  yet  they  feel  a  powerful 
attraction  expressed  by  music  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  and  pathos  : — 
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H unding,  presently  returning,  notes  the 
likeness  between  them,  and  especially  the 
“glittering  serpent”  in  the  eyes  of  each. 
For  from  these  twins  will  spring  the  hero 
who  shall  slay  Fafner,  the  serpent  (or 
dragon) ;  and  there  is  an  ancient  legend 
that  the  parents  of  the  great  Dragon- 
Slayers  have  the  likeness  of  a  dragon 
in  or  around  their  eyes. 

Discovering  from  Siegmund’s  story 
that  he  is  an  enemy,  H unding  tells 
him  that  for  one  night  the  Guest-Rite 
protects  him,  but  on  the  morrow  they 
will  fight.  Before  retiring  Sieglinde 
tries,  in  vain,  by  signs,  to  show  Sieg- 
mund  the  Sword  in  the  Tree,  while  in 
the  orchestra  the  Sword-motive  is  heard 
for  the  first  time  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Rhmegold \  (See  p.  49.) 

Presently  Sieglinde  returns,  saying: 
“  In  deepest  sleep  lies  Hunding :  I 
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mingled  a  drug  with  his  drink.  To  a 
goodly  weapon  I’ll  guide  thee.  Ah! 
if  thou  couldst  but  win  it !  as  greatest 
of  heroes  I  then  might  hail  thee.” 
Then  she  tells  him  how  at  her  wedding- 
feast  a  one-eyed  stranger1  entered  and 
smote  it  into  the  Tree,  whence  none 
could  draw  it.  Sieglinde  now  learns 
that  Siegmund  is  her  brother,  and  the 
one  for  whom  the  sword  was  destined. 
With  the  exultant  cry:  “Nothung! 
Nothung!  name  I  this  Sword,”  he 
wrenches  it  from  the  Tree  and  they 
fly  together. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Second  Act, 
it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  appearance  of 


1  The  Valhall-motive  tells  us  this  is  Wotan,  who 
u  gave  an  eye  as  his  eternal  toll  ”  when  he  drank  of 
the  Spring  of  Knowledge  which  welled  up  under  the 
shadow  of  Yggdrasil  (see  ante^  p.  37).  This  eye  is  re¬ 
gained  by  Siegfried,  later  in  the  drama,  when  he  slays 
Fafner  (see  fiost>  p ,  91). 
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the  Renunciation  of  Love  motive  (p.  34) 
accompanying  the  following  utterance 
of  Siegmund  when  about  to  seize  the 
Sword : — 
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This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  Wagners  musical  lan¬ 
guage  conveys  plainly  to  the  audience 
an  undercurrent  of  which  the  dramatis 
persona  are  unconscious.  It  indicates 
that  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  as  the 
destined  parents  of  the  “free  hero/’ 
are  acting  under  the  ban  of  Alberich’s 
Curse ;  for  they  are  the  first  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  New  Power  which  is 
being  evolved  by  Wotan,  to  overcome 
it.  See  also  its  still  more  tragic  im¬ 
port  in  Dusk  of  the  Gods  (post,  p.  1 1 2, 
and  Appendix  I.). 
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The  Second  Act  opens  with  a  short 
dialogue  between  Wotan  and  his  favour¬ 
ite  Valkyrie,  Briinnhilde  (born  to  him  of 
Erda),  in  which  he  commands  her  to 
protect  the  Volsung  in  the  coming  fight. 
But  he  has  reckoned  without  his  wife, 
Fricka,  who,  as  Briinnhilde  disappears 
from  the  scene,  now  approaches,  and 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 

Fricka  may  be  said  to  represent 
adhesion  to  form  and  the  established 
order  of  things.  She  it  is  who  seeks 
to  retain  Wotan  within  the  selfish  walls 
of  Valhall;  and  now  she  demands 
reparation  for  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  vow  by  the  Volsungs.  H  und¬ 
ing  is  in  pursuit,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  slay  Siegmund  in  spite  of  the  magic 
Sword.  We  hear  the  Curse-motive  as 
Fricka  delivers  her  fiat,  followed  by  the 
motive  of  Gotternoth  (Gods’  Need  or 
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Anguish),  which  has  depicted  Wotan’s 
feelings  throughout  this  interview  : — 
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In  a  scene  of  tragic  sorrow  he  tells 
Briinnhilde  that  she  must  withdraw  her 
protection  and  allow  Siegmund  to  be 
slain.  But  behind  the  expressed  will 
which  past  deeds  have  shaped,  she  sees, 
with  her  mother  Erda’s  divine  insight, 
the  inner  wish  of  her  father,  that  from 
the  love  and  sorrow  of  the  Volsungs 
may  arise  the  fearless  hero  who  shall 
unite  with  her  in  working  out  the  Curse. 
So  her  reply  is:  “Thy  words  can 
never  turn  me  against  the  hero  whom 
thou  hast  ever  taught  me  to  love.” 

Wotan’s  position  is  here  terribly 
dramatic.  Despite  his  endeavours  to 
serve  alike  the  Gods  and  the  New  Race 
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he  is  creating,  he  is  thwarted  at  every 
turn  by  the  Curse  laid  upon  the  Ring 
by  Alberich.  “From  the  Curse  I  fled, 
but  even  now  the  Curse  is  with  me. 
What  I  love  I  must  forsake,  destroy 
what  is  dear  to  me,  betray  him  who 
trusts  me.5’  He  recalls  the  warning 
of  Erda,  given  him  when  he  sought  her 
out  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  after 
the  building  of  Valhall :  “  When  Love’s 
dark  enemy  in  anger  begetteth  a  son, 
the  end  of  the  Gods  draws  nigh !  ” 
This  “enemy”  is  Alberich,  who  for¬ 
swore  Love  to  gain  Power,  and  his  evil 
son  is  Hagen,  who  executes  the  final 
act  of  the  Curse  when,  in  Dusk  of  the 
Gods ,  he  stabs  Siegfried  treacherously 
in  the  back.  (See  Appendix,  pp.  141-3.) 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that 
both  Wotan  and  Alberich  are  simultan¬ 
eously  evolving  fresh  instruments  ;  the 
5 
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one  to  redeem  the  Curse  attached  to 
the  Ring,  the  other  to  regain  possession 
of  it. 

Exhausted  with  flight  the  twins  stop 
to  rest  in  the  forest,  and  Sieglinde  sinks 
to  sleep  tenderly  guarded  by  Siegmund. 
To  him  appears  Briinnhilde,  her  heart 
heavy  with  the  news  she  brings  him  ; 
for  only  to  those  mortals  destined  for 
Valhall  does  the  Valkyrie  become 
visible.  Her  entry  is  heralded  by  the 
solemn,  mysterious  Fate-motive  : — 
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Siegmund  declares  that  he  cares  nought 
for  the  bliss  of  Valhall  if  Sieglinde  goes 
not  with  him.  If  he  must  fall,  then 
Nothung  shall  take  both  their  lives 
rather  than  they  shall  be  parted  again. 
Then  Briinnhilde,  moved  by  compassion, 
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resolves  to  disobey  what  is,  in  reality, 
Frickas  will,  although  received  from 
Wotan,  and  promises  to  give  Siegmund 
the  victory. 

He  goes  forth  to  meet  Hunding ; 
and  when  the  fight  begins,  Briinnhilde 
hovers  protectingly  over  the  Volsung. 
But  Wotan,  compelled  by  his  oath  to 
Fricka,  interferes ;  on  his  Spear  the 
magic  Sword  is  shattered,  and  Siegmund 
falls. 

When  Wotan  drank  at  the  Spring  of 
Knowledge  he  broke  a  branch  from 
Yggdrasil  for  his  all-ruling  Spear,  on 
whose  shaft  were  carved  the  Runes  of 
Bargain  which  represent  the  limits  of 
his  power  (see  ante ,  p.  37).  That  the 
Sword  is  broken  thereon  shows  that 
Siegmund  is  not  the  free  hero  whom 
Wotan  yearns  to  create.  “  The  only 
one  who  might  do  what  I  dare  not 
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would  be  some  hero  whom  I  have  never 
stooped  to  help.”  But  Siegmund,  in 
his  death,  is  victorious  over  the  power 
which  fettered  the  life  of  the  twins ; 
for,  at  Wotan’s  contemptuous  words : 
“  Go,  slave!  kneel  before  Fricka!” 
Hunding  falls  dead. 

The  Third  Act  opens  on  a  wild  scene, 
where  the  Valkyries,  riding  through 
the  storm,  assemble  on  the  rocky  heights. 
Presently  Briinnhilde  arrives  at  a  furious 
pace,  carrying  the  half- unconscious 
Sieglinde,  with  whom  she  fled  from 
Wotan  after  the  scene  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Act.  Taking  counsel  with  her 
sister  Valkyries,  by  their  aid  she 
directs  Sieglinde  to  the  wood  where 
the  dragon  Fafner  guards  the  Ring  and 
Hoard.  There  she  will  be  safe,  for 
Wotan  fears  and  shuns  Fafner’s  terri¬ 
tory.  Giving  her  the  pieces  of  the 
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Sword,  Brunnhilde  tells  her  that  she 
will  be  the  mother  of  Siegfried,  the 
greatest  of  heroes. 


Siegfried-motive. 
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Sieglinde’s  joyful  reply  is  couched  in 
the  tones  of  the  Redemption  by  Love 
motive,  which  does  not  appear  again 
until  the  end  of  Dusk  of  the  Gods ,  when 
Brunnhilde  performs  her  final  act  of 
renunciation  : — 


Then  she  turns  to  face  alone  the  seem¬ 
ing  wrath  of  Wotan,  who  has  pursued 
her,  and  now  pronounces  her  fate  : 1 

1  The  Gotternoth-motive  reappearing  here,  and 
erroneously  supposed  by  many  to  represent  the 
“  Wrath  ”  of  Wotan,  shows  us  the  curious  dual  nature 
of  the  God.  His  inner  self  secretly  sympathising 
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Deprived  of  her  godhood,  she  will  be 
locked  fast  in  sleep  on  the  rock,  to  be 
won  by  the  first  man  who  wakens  her. 

We  hear  the  beautiful  motive  of 
Briinnhilde’s  Love  for  the  Volsungs  as 


she  pleads  with  her  father  that  it  was  he 
who  implanted  this  compassion  in  her 
heart,  which  led  her  to  defy  his  out¬ 
ward  command,  and  obey  his  secret 
wish.  “  So  didst  thou  what  I  so  gladly 
would  have  done,”  replies  Wotan,  “but 
what  N  eed  forced  me  to  leave !  .  .  . 
Let  thy  happy  mind  hereafter  guide 
thee ;  from  me  thou  art  now  forever 
freed.”  Then  she  reminds  him  of  the 


with  Briinnhilde’s  act  of  disobedience ;  his  outer  self 
bound  by  treaties  and  oaths  to  a  certain  course  of 
action.  Not  Wotan’s,  but  Fricka’s  the  “Wrath.” 
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Sword,  and  the  approaching  birth  of 
the  free  hero  he  had  yearned  to  create. 
She  begs  for  the  protection  of  a  wall  of 
fire  through  which  none  but  the  bravest 
may  pass,  and  the  Fire- Spell  motive 
appears,  at  first  in  a  minor  key  : — 
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Although  powerless  to  stay  the  cycle 
of  the  Curse,  Wotan  is  able  to  grant  this 
boon :  “  Fiery  flames  shall  girdle  the 
fell,  with  terrible  scorchings  scaring 
the  timid.  He  who  fears  may  win  not 
Briinnhild’ ;  for  one  alone  freeth  the 
bride,  one  freer  than  I,  the  God !  ” 
Kissing  her  on  both  eyes,  Wotan  lays 
her  in  sleep  upon  the  rock,  covering 
her  with  helm  and  shield.  This  deeply 
pathetic  scene  vividly  recalls  the  fate  of 
Prometheus,  who  disobeyed  Zeus  in 
order  to  confer  creative  power  on 
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humanity,  and  was  chained  to  a  rock 
by  the  God  as  a  punishment.  The 
music  is  extraordinarily  beautiful  and 
eloquent.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to*  the  motives  of  Siegfried,  Fate, 
a  gloriously  expanded  form  of  Brlinn- 
hilde’s  Love  for  the  Volsungs,  the 
Fire-Spell,  and  the  following  intensely 
moving  melody  of  Wotan’s  Farewell : — 
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Zum.  letz  -  ten  Mai  letz’  es  mich  heut’  mit  des 


Le  •  be  -  woh  -  les  letz  -  tem  Kuss  1 


Then  Loge’s  flames  are  summoned  to 
surround  the  rock,  and  Wotan’s  last 
words  are :  “  Who  fears  the  spike  of 
my  spear  to  face,  he  will  pierce  not  the 
planted  fire !  ” 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Love  breaks  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Gods;  and,  as  in 
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Prometheus,  so  now  in  Briinnhilde, 
chooses  its  own  heroic  destiny,  paving 
the  way  for  its  future  entry  into  the 
hearts  of  men.  But  the  penalty  of 
freedom  has  to  be  paid.  Allying 
herself  to  the  secret  Law  of  Renuncia¬ 
tion,  Briinnhilde  loses  the  laughter- 
loving  bliss  of  Valhall,  and  awaits  on 
the  threshold  of  the  earth  the  coming 
of  the  hero  Siegfried. 

Note. — In  the  “Life  of  Richard 
Wagner,”  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  Mr.  Ashton 
Ellis  makes  the  following  important 
comment : — 

.  .  where  in  the  Walkure  is  a 
line  too  much  ?  Wotan’s  long  soliloquy 
in  Act  11.  ?  Only  the  case  -  hardened 
musician  has  ever  found  fault  with  that 
after  hearing  it,  and  simply  because  its 
musical  accompaniment  is  purposely  sub¬ 
dued  until  the  climax  demands  a  fuller 
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outburst.  Had  the  duty  of  reporting 
on  Wagners  dramas  been  assigned  in 
the  first  place  to  the  dramatic  expert, 
and  not  the  mere  musical  critic,  that 
soliloquy  might  long  ago  have  been 
classed  with  the  ‘To  be  or  not  to 
be  ’  of  Hamlet. — Then  take  the  march 
of  the  drama ;  from  the  storm  that 
drives  the  hunted  Siegmund  to  his 
foemans  hearth,  to  the  Valkyrie  left 
sleeping  in  the  hush  of  Nature  amid 
the  guarding  flames,  there  is  not  a  step 
in  it  but  is  vitally  connected  with  what 
goes  before  and  after :  no  surplusage 
here,  no  episode  to  force  variety ;  yet 
not  one  chord  of  passion  is  left  unstruck. 
To  assert  that  the  poem  of  Die  Walkiire 
would  constitute  an  absolutely  perfect 
drama  without  its  music,  is  quite  another 
thing ;  it  would  not  have  fulfilled  its 
object  if  it  could.” 
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After  his  parting  from  Briinnhilde,  Wotan 
truly  is  nothing  but  a  departed  spirit ;  his 
highest  aim  can  only  be  to  let  things  take 
their  course ,  go  their  own  gait,  no  longer 
definitely  to  interfere;  for  that  reason,  too, 
has  he  become  the  “Wanderer.”  Take  a 
good  look  at  him !  He  resembles  us  to  a 
hair;  he  is  the  sum  of  the  Intellect  of  the 
Present,  whilst  Siegfried  is  the  Man  of  the 
Future,  the  man  we  wish,  the  man  we  will, 
but  cannot  make,  and  the  man  who  must 
create  himself  through  our  annihilation. — 
Richard  W agn  er.  Letter  to  A  ugust  Roeckel 
(1854). 
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SECOND  DAY: 
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HE  first  scene  of  this  section  of 


1  the  Trilogy  depicts  the  Cave  of 
Mime,  the  Nibelung  dwarf,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  not  far  from 
Fafner’s  lair.  Mime  has  set  himself  to 
watch  Fafner,  in  the  hope  of  some  day 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Ring.  He 
finds  Sieglinde  and  takes  her  to  his 
cave,  for  he  recognises  the  broken 
Sword  and  knows  of  the  coming 
Siegfried.  Dying,  she  gives  birth  to 
the  young  hero,  whom  Mime  carefully 
rears  for  his  own  selfish  ends ;  and  the 
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boy  grows  up  fearless  and  radiant,  in 
close  touch  with  Nature. 

The  action  begins  when  Siegfried  is 
of  full  age.  Mime  is  vainly  trying  to 
forge  a  sword  with  which  he  hopes 
that  the  Dragon  (Fafner)  shall  be  slain. 
“  But  one  sword  serves  my  need,”  he 
whimpers;  “Nothung  swung  by  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  hand :  and  I  cannot  weld  it, 
Nothung  the  sword.”  As  he  ill- 
humouredly  resumes  his  hammering 
Siegfried  enters  boisterously  driving 
a  wild  bear,  from  which  Mime  flees 
in  terror,  much  to  the  youth’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  since  the  essence  of  his  own 
nature  is  fearlessness.  Letting  the 
bear  go  free,  he  tries  the  sword  just 
finished,  and  breaks  it  contemptuously 
in  pieces.  Then  he  begins  to  question 
Mime.  Why  is  it  that,  loving  Nature 
and  instinctively  hating  the  ugly  little 
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dwarf,  he  yet  must  always  return  to 
him?  He  tells  Mime  how,  in  his  roam¬ 
ings  through  the  forest,  he  has  seen  the 
loving  care  of  the  birds  and  beasts  for 
their  young ;  and  a  beautiful  motive  is 
heard  expressive  of  Mother  -  love  in 
Nature : — 


Much  embarrassed  by  Siegfried’s 
question :  “  Where  ownest  thou,  Mime, 
thy  winsome  wife,  that  I  may  call  her 
mother  ?  ”  the  dwarf  replies  evasively  : 
“  I  am  thy  father  and  mother  in  one.” 

“Thou  liest!”  cries  Siegfried  angrily: 

% 

“  the  likeness  of  the  young  to  the  parents 
I  have  seen  for  myself.  ...  In  a  clear 
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pool  I  saw  my  own  image  :  not  at  all  like 
thee.  So  like  to  a  toad  were  a  shining 
fish;  but  a  fish  was  ne’er  born  to  a 
toad!”  At  last  by  threats  he  extracts 
from  the  unwilling  Mime  the  true  story 
of  his  birth,  the  breaking  of  the  Sword, 
and  the  death  of  his  father. 

Then  Siegfried  knows  that  his 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  He  commands 
Mime  to  re-weld  the  broken  Sword  and, 
rushing  forth  exultantly  into  the  forest, 
leaves  him  to  his  hopeless  work.  Hope¬ 
less  indeed,  for  the  dwarf  well  knows 
that  his  base  powers  can  never  accom¬ 
plish  such  a  task. 

The  Wanderer  (Wotan)  now  enters, 
and  a  long  colloquy  ensues  which  serves  a 
choric  purpose  by  recounting  past  events. 


Wanderer-motive. 
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First  the  Wanderer  wagers  his  head 
that  he  will  answer  three  questions 
put  by  Mime,  and  does  so  successfully. 
The  questions  refer  to  the  Nibelungs, 
the  Giants,  and  the  Gods ;  and  in  his 
replies  the  Wanderer  calls  the  Nibelung 
chief  “  Black  Alberich  ”  and  Wotan 
(himself)  “  Light  Alberich.”  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  I.)  This,  of  course,  indicates  that 
they  are  opposite  poles  of  the  self-same 
Will.  Then  the  Wanderer  in  his  turn 
asks  Mime  three  questions,  and  on  the 
same  conditions.  The  first  two,  as  to 
the  Volsungs  and  the  name  of  the  magic 
Sword,  he  answers ;  but  the  third, 
“Who  shall  weld  Nothung’s  pieces 
together?”  is  beyond  his  knowledge. 
So  the  Wanderer  gives  him  the 
answer :  “  Only  he  who  knows  not 
fear  can  weld  Nothung  anew;”  adding, 

as  he  turns  to  go,  “Thy  wise  head  I 
6 
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leave  to  him  who  never  learned  to 
fear.” 

Siegfried  presently  returns,  and  the 
terrified  dwarf  tries  to  put  fear  into  him 
by  descriptions  of  the  lonely  forest,  the 
terrors  of  fire,  and  finally  of  Fafner  the 
dread  dragon,  hard  by  in  the  “  Cave  of 
Envy.”  But  Siegfried,  the  fearless, 
only  asks  to  be  led  thither,  and  demands 
his  Sword.  Mime  now  has  to  confess 
that  only  the  fearless  can  weld  it,  so 
Siegfried  impatiently  sets  to  work, 
grinds  the  pieces  to  powder,  re-forges 
the  blade,  and  proves  its  worthiness  by 
cleaving  the  anvil  in  twain.  Meanwhile 
the  cunning  dwarf  brews  a  poisonous 
draught,  which  he  intends  to  offer  to 
Siegfried  after  he  has  slain  the  Dragon 
and  secured  the  Ring. 

In  this  First  Act  is  seen  the  hero’s 
contempt  for  the  mean  and  crafty  powers 
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which  seek  his  undoing,  and  how  he 
learns  from  Nature  of  that  Love  which 
they  have  forsworn.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  his  destiny — which  as  yet  he  feels 
rather  than  understands  —  he  has  to 
forge  his  own  weapon  unaided,  and  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  which  hamper 
him.  Thus  we  see  the  import  of 
Wagners  words,  that  Wotan,  as  the 
“Wanderer,”  is  “a  departed  spirit.” 
His  Will  has  passed  to  a  new  and 
brighter  birth  in  Siegfried,  who  has 
now  become  the  chief  actor,  and  who, 
with  Brunnhilde ,  will  become  “the 
redeemer  ”  of  the  Curse. 

In  the  Second  Act  we  find  Alberich 
watching — in  the  night — near  the  Cave 
of  Envy,  for  the  Ring  and  Hoard  that 
once  were  his.  The  Wanderer  appears 
and  warns  him  that  his  brother  Mime  is 
plotting  for  the  Gold,  and  that  the  hero 
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Siegfried  will  slay  Fafner  and  obtain  it 
Then  he  awakens  Fafner ;  and  Alberich 
attempts  to  get  the  Ring  by  the  cun¬ 
ning  suggestion  that  Siegfried  covets 
the  Ring  alone,  and  that  if  Fafner  will 
give  it  up  to  him  (Alberich)  he  may 
keep  the  Hoard  and  live  on  in  peace. 
But  the  wary  old  Dragon  will  not  listen, 
and  Alberich  has  to  retire  baffled. 

The  day  is  dawning  as  Siegfried,  led 
by  Mime,  now  approaches  the  Cave. 
Having  found  out  from  him  the 
position  of  Fafner’s  heart,  Siegfried 
dismisses  the  dwarf,  and  rests  awhile 
under  a  linden  tree.  The  myriad  voices 
of  the  forest  surround  him,  marvellously 
pictured  in  the  orchestra,  as  he  muses 
on  his  dead  parents :  “How  looked 
my  fathers  face  ?  Ha !  full  sure,  like 
my  own !  For  had  Mime  a  son,  would 
he  not  bear  Mime’s  likeness?  Might 
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1  but  know  what  my  mother  was  like  ? 
.  .  .  In  anguish  deep  she  bore  me, — 
but  why  did  she  die  through  me  ?  Do 
all  the  mothers  of  men  die  thus  when 
sons  are  bom  to  them?”1  With  these 
words  the  touching  Mother-Love  motive 
reappears.  Presently  the  song  of  a  wood- 
bird  attracts  him,  and  he  tries  in  vain  to 
imitate  it  on  a  hastily  fashioned  reed- 
pipe.  At  last  he  loses  patience,  and 
winds  a  merry  call  upon  his  horn  which 
soon  reawakens  Fafner  : — 
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1  Cf.  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  Act  in.,  in  Tristan’s 
soliloquy :  “  When  he  who  begot  me  died,  when 
dying  she  gave  me  birth  ...”  Tristan  also  was  a 
Dragon- Slayer.  Among  the  characteristics  common 
to  most  of  these  mythical  heroes  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt 
gives  the  following  : — Hero  born  ( a )  out  of  Wedlock 
(a)  one  of  twins ;  Father  (a)  God  (b)  Hero ;  attacks 
and  slays  monsters  ;  acquires  supernatural  knowledge 
through  eating  a  fish,  or  other  magical  animal — in 
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After  a  short  contest,  Siegfried  plunges 
Nothung  into  the  Dragon’s  heart,  while 
the  Curse-motive  warns  us  that  a  violent 
death  is  the  fate  of  each  possessor  of  the 
fatal  Ring.  (See  footnote  ante ,  p.  50.) 
Again  it  is  heard  as  Fafner,  with  his  last 
breath,  warns  Siegfried  against  Mime. 

This  slaying  of  Fafner  in  his  shape 
as  the  dragon  is  of  deep  significance ; 
for  one  of  the  earliest  records  extant  of 
dramatic  representations  in  connection 
with  the  Greek  Mysteries  is  that  of 
Apollo  slaying  the  Python,  to  which 
Wagner  himself  refers  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  of  symbols,  for  nearly  all  the 
mythical  heroes  and  fairy  princes  are 
dragon-slayers.  Its  meaning  in  the 
Drama  becomes  clear  when  Siegfried, 

Siegfried’s  case  the  Dragon’s  blood.  (“The  Legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail,”  p.  153.) 
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tasting  by  accident  some  of  the  Dragon’s 
burning  blood,  which  smears  his  hands, 
immediately  comprehends  the  language 
of  a  wood-bird  overhead,  who  sings  to 
him:  “Trust  not  Mime;  hearken  not 
to  what  he  says,  but  to  what  lies  in  his 
heart.”  So  when  Mime  advances  with 
the  poisoned  drink  he  is  unable  to  conceal 
his  murderous  design,  and  as  he  offers 
it  the  sword  Nothung  swings  aloft  and 
slays  him  with  one  blow.  Siegfried 
then  flings  the  body  into  the  Cave, 
along  with  that  of  the  Dragon,  and  the 
heap  of  treasure,  from  which  he  has 
taken  only  the  Ring  and  Tarnhelm. 

Thus  freed  from  these  evil  powers, 
Siegfried  is  ready  to  press  forward  to 
higher  deeds.  The  wood-bird  sings  to 
him  of  the  fire-girt  rock  where  lies  the 
sleeping  Briinnhilde,  and  offers  to  lead 
him  thither.  Siegfried  joyfully  assents ; 
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for,  as  Wagner  says,  “the  longing  to 
escape  from  loneliness  has  awakened  in 
him.” 

To  the  first  scene  of  the  Third  Act 
great  attention  should  be  paid.  The 
Wanderer  has  gone  to  a  desolate  spot 
near  the  Valkyrie’s  Rock ;  we  hear 
the  solemn,  melancholy  theme  of  the 
Dusk  of  the  Gods — 
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Rousing  Erda  (Mother  of  Wisdom,  and 
of  Briinnhilde)  from  sleep,  he  questions 
her  as  to  how  he  may  “stay  a  rolling 
wheel  ” ;  for  the  Curse  of  the  Ring  lies 
heavy  on  his  heart,  binding  him  to  the 
Law  of  Necessity.  But  Erda  can  tell  him 
nothing,  for  her  power  and  wisdom  have 
passed  to  Briinnhilde,  just  as  Wotan’s 
will  is  re-embodied  in  Siegfried.  (See 
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Appendix  I.)  “Brave  is  she  and  won¬ 
drous  wise.  Why  then  wakest  thou  me 
instead  of  asking  advice  and  knowledge 
of  Erda’s  and  Wotan’s  child?”  Thus 
answered,  Wotan  sends  Erda  down  to 
eternal  sleep,  after  telling  her  that  “a 
hero  chosen  by  me,  has  won  the 
Nibelungen  Ring.  Lacking  of  envy 
and  joyful  in  love,  on  him  must 
Alberich’s  Curse  fall  dead,  for  to  him  is 
fear  a  stranger.  Her  whom  thou  didst 
bear,  Brlinnhild’,  will  the  hero  wake : 
then  thy  wisdom’s  child  will  achieve  a 
deed  to  set  free  the  world.” 


World’s  Deliverance  motive. 
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Wotan  has  not  yet,  however,  realised 
the  full  extent  of  the  power  of  Alberich’s 
Curse,  nor  that  it  can  only  be  annulled 
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by  restoration  of  the  “  Gold  robbed  from 
Nature  and  misused,  the  Nibelung’s 
Ring.”  As  Wagner  goes  on  to  explain, 
in  his  letter  to  Roeckel :  “  the  Curse 
that  cleaves  thereto  is  not  dispelled  ere 
it  is  given  again  to  Nature,  the  Gold 
plunged  back  into  the  Rhine.  This, 
too,  Wotan  learns  not  to  recognise  until 
quite  the  close,  till  he  has  reached  the 
terminus  of  his  tragic  course  :  what  Loge 
repeatedly  and  movingly  had  told  him 
at  the  first,  the  luster  after  power  had 
overlooked  the  most ;  his  first  lesson — 
from  Fafner’s  deed  —  was  merely  the 
potence  of  the  Curse  itself;  only  when 
the  Ring  must  ruin  even  Siegfried,  does 
he  realise  that  this  restoration  of  the 
robbed  alone  can  wipe  away  the  ill,  and 
therefore  he  links  the  conditions  of  his 
own  desired  undoing  to  this  reparation 
of  an  earliest  wrong.” 
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Siegfried  now  draws  near,  led  by 
the  wood-bird  towards  the  Valkyrie’s 
Rock.  He  questions  the  Wanderer  about 
his  missing  eye.  “With  the  eye  that 
I  lack  thou  seest  thyself,”  is  the 
Wanderer’s  most  significant  reply. 
This  “  eye  ”  represents  the  spiritual  (or 
“inner”)  vision  which  Wotan  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  intellectual  knowledge 
and  worldly  power.  Now  it  is  regained 
by  Siegfried,  who  cares  nought  for  these 
things  (see  ante,  pp.  61,  86). 

The  Wanderer  then  tries  to  rouse 
fear  in  him  by  telling  him  of  the  terrible 
flames  which  surround  the  Rock.  But 
Siegfried  answers:  “There  where  the 
fire  is  burning,  to  Briinnhild’  must  I  go!” 
So  the  Wanderer  stretches  forth  his 
Spear  to  bar  the  hero’s  path.  But  it  can 
no  longer  prevail  against  the  advancing 
Will  and  its  re-forged  weapon.  Nothung 
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severs  its  shaft,  thus  shattering  for  ever 
the  old  order  of  things,  and  Siegfried 
laughingly  passes  on  to  his  bright  goal. 

Fearlessly  he  strides  through  Loge’s 
flames,  and  with  a  kiss  awakens  the 
sleeping  Briinnhilde,  in  whose  holy  pres¬ 
ence  he  now  feels  fear  for  the  first  time. 
Hear  her  words  of  greeting :  “  Didst 
thou  but  know  how  I  have  ever  loved 
thee!  Thou  wert  my  thought  and  my 
care  ;  before  thy  life  began  I  cared  for 
thee.  Thou  thyself  am  /,  if  thou  truly 
canst  love  me.  What  thou  knowest 
not  I  know  for  thee.  Wisdom  have  I 
gained,  but  only  for  love  of  thee.  From 
me  alone  was  Wotan’s  thought  ne’er 
hid ;  a  thought  I  never  dared  to  name, 
for  I  reasoned  not  but  only  felt .  For 
it  I  fought,  struggled  and  strove ;  for 
it  defied  the  God  who  made  it;  for  it 
suffered  punishment  .  . 
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But  she  perceives,  in  the  growing 
passion  of  Siegfried,  the  effect  of  the 
Curse  which  is  upon  him  as  possessor 
of  the  Ring,  and  we  hear  the  Curse- 
motive  as  she  cries :  “  Sad  darkness 
covers  my  sight ;  my  eyes  grow  dim  ; 
the  light  goes  out !  Horrors  surround 
me  and  enter  my  soul !  ”  A  terrible 
moral  struggle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  ensues,  as  she  tries  to  keep 
Siegfried’s  love  on  the  lofty  level 
of  her  own  nature.  A  beautiful 
motive  is  heard  when  she  speaks  of 
her  immortality :  “  Ever  was  I,  ever 
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And  as  she  makes  her  appeal :  “  O 
Siegfried  !  Glorious  wealth  of  the  world ! 
.  ,  .  Approach  me  not  in  passion’s 
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rage  !  .  .  .  Bring  ruin  not  to  thy  love !  ” 
we  hear  the  following  melody  : — 


But  the  power  of  the  Curse  is  too 
strong  for  her.  Siegfried  is  not  to  be 
denied,  and  she  accepts  her  destiny, 
although  she  knows  that  it  means  death 
to  both  in  the  end.  For  despite  the 
inevitable  tragedy,  she  foresees  (with 
her  mother  Erda’s  divine  insight)  the 
bright  promise  of  the  Worlds  Deliver¬ 
ance,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
with  Siegfried’s  help.  We  have  drawn 
attention  to  these  points  because  they 
are  usually  overlooked  and  the  scene 
regarded  in  quite  another  light,  even 
as  a  fine  consummation  by  some  who, 
taking  a  purely  materialistic  view  of 
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life,  ignore  the  significance  of  the  Curse. 
In  reality  it  is  the  first  step  in  Wotan’s 
lesson  that  “  the  Ring  must  ruin  even 
Siegfried”;  and  the  hero’s  awful  un¬ 
conscious  treachery  to  Brunnhilde  in 
Dusk  of  the  Gods  (see  p.  1 1 2)  is  the 
direct  result  of  his  rejection  of  the 
higher  path  which  her  intuition  pointed 
out  to  him. 
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All  is  experience .  Nor  is  Siegfried,  taken 
alone  (the  male  alone),  the  perfect  “  Mensch  ”  : 
he’s  but  the  half ;  only  with  Briinnhilde ,  be¬ 
comes  he  the  redeemer.  One  can  not  do  all; 
it  needs  the  plural ;  and  the  suffering,  self¬ 
offering  woman  becomes  at  last  the  true, 
the  open-eyed  redemptrix  :  for  Love,  in  truth, 
is  “the  Eternal  Womanly”  itself. — Richard 
Wagner.  Letter  to  August  Roeckel  (1854). 
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THE  Prologue  of  the  final  stage 
of  the  tragedy  is  ushered  in  by 
the  sorrowful  song  of  the  three  Norns 
(Goddesses  of  Fate,  born  of  Erda 
“  before  the  world  was  ”),  as  they  weave 
the  Cord  of  Fate  and  tell  the  story  of 
the  past,  on  the  Valkyrie’s  Rock.  It 
is  night,  and  in  the  background  is  the 
yellow  glow  of  the  fire. 

The  first  Norn  tells  of  the  World’s 
Ash  Tree,  on  whose  verdant  branches 
they  once  weaved  the  Cord  of  Fate. 
From  its  roots  there  welled  forth  a 
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stream  of  purest  knowledge :  “A  fear¬ 
less  god  sought  to  drink  of  the  fount, 
giving  up  an  eye 1  to  win  the  ineffable 
boon.”  Then  from  the  Ash  Tree  Wotan 
broke  off  a  branch  for  the  shaft  of 
his  all-ruling  Spear.  The  Tree,  thus 
wounded,  withered  and  died;  the  Fount 
of  Knowledge  ceased  to  flow :  “  Dark 
with  sorrow  waked  then  my  song.  No 
more  weave  I  at  the  World’s  Ash 
Tree.” 

Then  the  second  Norn  relates  how 
Wotan  carved  on  his  Spear  the  Runes 
of  Bargain,  and  how  the  fearless  Hero 
he  had  created  cut  it  in  twain  :  how 
he  then  summoned  his  heroes  to  fell 
the  Ash  Tree  and  gather  the  wood 
into  fagots.  Now,  sings  the  third 
Norn,  he  sits  in  Valhall,  surrounded  by 
Gods  and  heroes,  with  the  fagots  piled 

1  The  eye  of  spiritual  vision.  (See  ante ,  pp.  61,  91.) 
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around  its  walls.  When  the  wood  takes 
fire,  then  will  begin  the  Dusk  of  the 
Gods.  By  the  power  of  his  Spear  he 
chained  the  Fire-God  to  the  Valkyrie’s 
Rock.  One  day  he  will  thrust  the 
splintered  spear-shaft  into  Loge’s  smoul¬ 
dering  breast,  and  cast  the  burning  brand 
into  the  heap  which  surrounds  Valhall. 

The  night  is  waning,  and  the  Cord 
gets  tangled  and  frayed,  as  the  Norns 
tell  of  Alberich’s  theft  and  of  his 
awful  Curse.  Suddenly  it  breaks,  and, 
tying  the  pieces  round  their  bodies,  they 
disappear,  crying :  “  Eternal  wisdom 

ends !  The  wise  ones  tell  to  the 
world  no  more. — Down  to  the  Mother, 
down !  ” 

As  the  dawn  appears,  Siegfried  and 
Brtinnhilde  enter  from  the  Cave,  heralded 
by  two  new  motives  indicative  of  their 
altered  characters.  That  of  Siegfried  is 
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an  heroic  variant  of  his  horn  call  ( onte^ 
p-  85). 
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while  the  following  represents  Briinn- 
hilde  as  a  mortal  woman  : — 


He  is  arrayed  in  her  armour ,  and  she 
leads  her  horse  Grane,  saying  :  “  What 
worth  were  my  love  for  thee  if  I  sent 
thee  not  forth  to  shape  fresh  deeds  ? 
Only  the  fear  that  thou  hast  not  won 
enough  of  my  worth  makes  me  waver.” 
Then,  as  if  sensing  the  impending 
tragedy,  she  utters  these  solemn  and 
beautiful  words  :  “  Think  of  the  oaths 
that  bind  us,  think  of  the  faith  we 
bear,  think  of  the  love  we  feel ;  then 
will  Briinnhild’  always  burn  in  thy  heart 
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as  a  holy  thing.”  As  token  of  this  love 
Siegfried  gives  her  the  Ring — that 
dread  symbol  of  selfish  power  which 
still  holds  Alberich’s  Curse.  In  return 
she  gives  him  her  horse,  Grane,  who 
is  fearless  as  Siegfried  himself.  And 
his  answer  reveals  how  much  he  owes 
to  her :  “  Thy  noble  steed  bestriding, 
and  with  thy  sheltering  shield,  now 
am  I  Siegfried  no  more :  I  am  but 
Brunnhilde’s  arm !  ”  Whilst  her  fare¬ 
well  words  remind  him  of  their  essential 
unity :  “  So  art  thou  Siegfried  and 

Brunnhild’.” 

With  the  parting  of  Siegfried  and 
Brtinnhilde  the  Prologue  closes,  and 
we  are  introduced  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Gibichungs  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  Hagen,  “the  anger-begotten  son 
of  Love’s  dark  enemy,”  is  plotting  to 
get  the  Ring  from  Siegfried.  His  tools 
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are  the  Gibichungs,  Gunther  and  his 
sister  Gutrune.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  are  the  half-blood  relations  of 
Hagen,  standing  midway  between  the 
good  and  e\fil  forces. 

To  the  vain  and  ambitious  Gunther 
the  evil  half-brother  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  winning  more  power  and 
wisdom  by  wedding  the  maiden  who 
dwells  on  the  fire-girt  rock.  But  only 
Siegfried,  greatest  of  heroes,  can  pass 
through  the  fire ;  how  then  can  Gunther 
win  her  ?  Forthwith  Hagen  unfolds  his 
crafty  plan  :  Siegfried  must  be  offered  a 
magic  drink,  which  shall  cause  him  to 
forget  Briinnhilde  and  fall  in  love  with 
Gutrune. 

While  they  plot,  Siegfrieds  horn  is 
heard  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  enters  in 
search  of  Gunther.  “  Hail,  Siegfried !  ” 
cries  Hagen  as  he  takes  his  horse  Grane  ; 
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and  we  know  what  evil  force  is  at  work, 
for  the  Curse  motive  accompanies  Sieg¬ 
fried's  surprised  query  :  “  Thou  callst 
me  Siegfried.  Met  we  ere  now  ?  ”  “  I 

knew  who  thou  wert  by  thy  might  ” 
answers  the  Nibelungs  son.  Then 
Gunther  bids  the  hero  welcome,  saying  ; 
“  Thine  are  my  birthright,  land  and 
folk — my  life  make  good  my  oath ! 
— myself  I  give  to  thee.”  Siegfried 
replies  that  he  has  naught  to  offer  but 
himself  and  the  sword  he  forged,  for¬ 
getting  the  T arnhelm  and  Ring.  H agen 
questions  him  about  these,  and  tells 
him,  with  evil  intent,  of  the  Tarnhelm’s 
powers :  “  Set  on  the  head  it  serves  to 
change  thee  to  any  shape;  wouldst  go 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  it  will  bear  thee 
thither  straight.”  Having  learnt  that 
the  Ring  has  been  left  with  Briinnhilde, 
he  opens  Gutrunes  door,  and  she 
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appears  with  the  Drink  of  Forgetfulness, 
which  she  offers  to  Siegfried.  He 
accepts  it,  saying :  “In  faithful  love, 
Brtinnhild’,  I  drink  to  thee  !  ”  But  no 
sooner  has  the  fatal  draught  passed  his 
lips  than  he  falls  violently  in  love  with 
Gutrune  and  begs  her  hand ;  silently 
inclining  her  head  she  turns  to  leave 
the  hall ;  and  again  the  Curse-motive 
sounds  as  he  gazes  after  her  spellbound, 
leaving  no  doubt  in  the  hearers  mind 
as  to  why — in  spite  of  all  that  Briinnhilde 
has  done  to  protect  and  warn  him — he 
has  at  once  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
machinations  of  “  Love’s  dark  enemy.” 

Turning  to  Gunther,  Siegfried  asks 
him  if  he  is  married ;  Gunther  replies 
that  he  is  not,  and  that  he  wishes 
to  wed  Briinnhilde.  Siegfried,  at  the 
mention  of  that  name,  shows  that  the 
Drink  of  Forgetfulness  has  done  its 
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double  work,  and  that  he  has  lost  all 
memory  of  his  holy  love.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  now  enters  into  the  rite  of  Blood- 
Brotherhood  with  Gunther,  and  under¬ 
takes —  by  the  aid  of  the  Tarnhelm, 
that  evil  product  of  Alberich’s  power 
— to  take  Gunther’s  form  and  win 
Briinnhilde  for  him. 

Note  here  that  the  Curse-motive  is 
once  more  repeated,  linked  with  the 
Bargain-motive  (of  Wotan’s  Spear;  see 
Rhinegold ,  p.  37),  as  the  rite  is  per¬ 
formed. 

We  may  here  quote  Wagner’s  com¬ 
ment  on  this,  and  the  closely  allied 
drama  of  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  which  he 
wrote  during  the  greater  labours  of  the 
Ring :  “  Both  Siegfried  and  Tristan, 
in  bondage  to  an  illusion 1  which  makes 

1  The  “  illusion  ’  of  material  life,  here  symbolised 
by  the  Drink  of  Forgetfulness.  In  Tristan  it  is  called 
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this  deed  of  theirs  un-free,  woo  for 
another  their  own  eternally  predestined 
bride,  and  in  the  false  relation  hence 
arising  find  their  doom.” 

Meanwhile  Briinnhilde  is  visited  by 
her  sister- Valkyrie,  Valtrauta,  who  in 
agitated  and  sorrow-laden  tones  tells 
her  how  Wotan  sits  silent  and  grave  in 
Valhall’s  halls,  and  has  sent  forth  his 
two  Ravens  to  bring  him  tidings  of  the 

more  definitely  “Day’s  false  glare.”  A  well-known 
Wagnerian  authority,  ignoring  the  significance  of 
the  Curse  at  this  point,  finds  fault  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  Wagner  of  “an  element  foreign  alike  to 
the  beliefs  and  the  experience  of  the  modern  mind, 
namely  the  operation  of — Magic.”  .  .  .  “  We  have  to 
do  our  intellect  the  violence,”  he  proceeds,  “of 
attempting  to  digest,  not  one,  but  two  magic  formulae 
— the  potion  and  the  tarnhelm”  (“Life  of  Richard 
Wagner,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  451,  452).  Surely  this  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  specifically  mythical  character  of  the 
whole  work.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  Tarnhelm  by 
Alberich  and  Fafner,  the  Fire-Spell,  Briinnhilde’s 
long  sleep  and  awakening,  the  apparitions  of  Erda, 
etc.,  would  come  within  the  same  category. 
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end:  “ Unto  his  breast  weeping  I 
pressed  me;  his  brooding  then  broke: 
and  his  thoughts  turned,  Briinnhild’, 
to  thee  !  Deep  sighs  he  uttered,  closed 
his  eyelids,  as  he  were  dreaming,  and 
uttered  these  words :  ‘  The  day  the 
Rhine’s  three  daughters  gain  by  sur¬ 
render  from  her  the  Ring,  from  the 
Curse’s  load  released  are  gods  and 
men !  ’  ” 

But  merely  to  preserve  the  old  order 
of  things  —  the  pomp  and  selfish  rest 
of  Valhall  and  the  Gods — Briinnhilde 
will  not  renounce  the  Ring,  and  sends 
Valtrauta  away  in  despair.  Wagner’s 
explanations  to  his  friend,  August 
Roeckel,  who  could  not  fathom  his 
deep  meaning,  throw  the  necessary 
light  on  this :  “  Let  me  say  a  further 
word  about  Briinnhilde.  Her,  also, 
you  misjudge,  when  you  call  her  re- 
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fusal  to  make  away  the  Ring  to  Wotan 
hard  and  perverse.  Have  you  not  seen 
how  Brunnhilde  cut  herself  from  Wotan 
and  all  the  gods  for  sake  of  Love , 
because — where  Wotan  harboured  plans 
— she  simply  loved  ?  Since  Siegfried 
woke  her  fully,  she  has  had  no  other 
knowledge  saving  that  of  Love.  Now 
— since  Siegfried  sped  from  her — the 
symbol  of  this  Love  is  —  the  Ring. 
When  Wotan  demands  it  of  her, 
nothing  rises  to  her  mind  but  the 
cause  of  her  severance  from  Wotan 
(because  she  dealt  from  Love) ;  and 
only  one  thing  knows  she  still,  that  she 
has  renounced  all  godhood  for  Love’s 
sake.  But  she  knows  that  Love  is  the 
only  godlike  thing ;  so,  let  Valhall’s 
splendour  go  to  ground ;  the  Ring — 
her  love — she  will  not  yield.  I  ask 
you :  How  pitifully  mean  and  miserly 
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were  she,  if  she  refused  to  give  up  the 
Ring  because  she  had  heard  (mayhap 
through  Siegfried)  of  its  magic  and  its 
golden  might?  Is  that  what  you 
seriously  would  attribute  to  this  glorious 
woman?  If,  however,  you  shudder  to 
think  of  her  seeing  in  that  Cursed  Ring 
the  symbol  of  true  Love,  you  will  feel 
precisely  what  I  meant  you  to,  and  will 
recognise  the  power  of  the  Nibelung’s 
Curse  at  its  most  fearful,  its  most  tragic 
height :  then  will  you  fully  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  the  whole  last  drama, 
Siegfried's  Death}  That  is  what  we 
still  had  to  witness,  to  realise  fully  the 
evil  of  the  gold.” 

These  remarks  further  emphasise  the 
points  to  which  we  drew  attention  in 
the  closing  scene  of  Siegfried.  Mark, 
too,  the  immense  significance  of  Brtinn- 
1  The  original  title  of  Dusk  of  the  Gods . 
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hilde’s  refusal  being  in  the  very  tones 
of  the  .Renunciation  of  Love  motive 
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which  was  used  in  like  manner  by 
Siegmund  in  The  Valkyrie .  (See  ante> 
p.  62.) 

The  terrible  results  which  swiftly 
follow  this  fatal  decision  force  Briinn- 
hilde  to  realise  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  Wotan’s  last  wish.  For  be  it 
remembered  that,  in  Wagner’s  own 
words :  “  Wotan  soars  to  the  tragic 
height  of  willing  his  own  undoing .” 

And  now  comes  the  most  awful  scene 
in  this  dark  tragedy.  Briinnhilde  hears 
the  notes  of  Siegfried’s  horn  and  eagerly 
awaits  his  coming,  when  lo !  to  her 
astonishment  and  terror  a  strange  form 
with  the  Tarnhelm  on  his  head  appears 
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through  the  fire,  announces  himself  as 
Gunther,  and  claims  her  as  wife.  In 
vain  she  holds  up  the  Ring  to  protect 
herself ;  he  roughly  wrests  from  her  the 
treasured  love-token,  while  the  Curse- 
motive  is  loudly  sounded.  It  is  followed 
by  a  broken  form  of  the  melody  with 
which,  in  the  last  scene  of  Siegfried , 
Briinnhilde  appealed  to  the  hero  not  to 
bring  ruin  on  her  {ante,  p.  94).  This, 
then,  is  part  of  the  dark  fate  she  fore¬ 
saw  as  a  result  of  the  Curse. 

Commanding  Briinnhilde  to  enter  the 

Cave,  the  disguised  Siegfried  passes  the 

night  by  her  side  with  the  Sword 

Nothung  laid  between  them  in  token 

of  his  fealty  to  the  oath  of  Blood- 

Brotherhood  with  Gunther.  “  Why 

does  Briinnhilde  so  speedily  submit  to 

the  disguised  Siegfried  ?  ”  continues 

Wagner  in  his  letter.  “Just  because 
8 
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he  had  torn  from  her  the  Ring,  in  which 
alone  she  treasured  up  her  strength. 
The  terror,  the  demoniacal,  of  the 
whole  scene  has  entirely  escaped  you. 
Through  the  flames  fore -doomed  for 
Siegfried  alone  to  pass,  the  fire  which 
experience  has  shown  that  he  alone 
could  pass,  there  strides  to  her — with 
small  ado— an  ‘other.’  The  ground 
reels  beneath  Briinnhilde’s  feet,  the 
world  is  out  of  joint ;  in  a  terrible 
struggle  she  is  overpowered,  she  is 
‘forsaken  by  God.’  Moreover,  it  is 
Siegfried,  in  reality,  whom  (uncon¬ 
sciously —  but  all  the  more  bewilder- 
ingly)  despite  his  mask,  she  —  almost 
— recognises  by  his  flashing  eye.  (You 
feel  it,  here  passes  something  quite 
‘ unspeakable, ,’  and  therefore  you  are 
very  wrong  to  call  me  to  account  for 
it  in  speech !).” 
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Once  more,  in  the  Second  Act,  we 
return  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
is  still  night,  and  Alberich,  ever  on  the 
watch  to  regain  his  lost  booty,  is  hold¬ 
ing  conclave  with  his  son.  The  pale 
moonlight  dimly  reveals  the  evil  pair. 
The  Nibelung  whispers  to  his  son  in 
sleep:  “Yet  potent  hatred  I  planted, 
Hagen,  in  thee,  my  avenger  : — To  win 
me  the  Ring,  thou  lit  vanquish  Volsung 
and  Wotan.  Swear  to  me,  Hagen,  my 
son !  ”  Hagen  gives  the  required  oath, 
and  rouses  himself  from  his  dream. 

Presently  the  rising  sun  reveals 
Siegfried  returning  alone  from  the 
Valkyrie’s  Rock.  Questioned  by  Hagen 
and  Gutrune,  he  relates  the  horrible 
night’s  work,  and  how  he  brought 
Brunnhilde  to  the  real  Gunther : 
“When  shore  was  near,  flash! — in 
shape  reversed  were  Gunther  and  I. 
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Then  by  the  helmet’s  virtue,  wishing 
I  hither  flew.  By  hast’ning  wind  im¬ 
pelled,  the  pair  up  the  river  come.” 

The  two  falsely-matched  couples  meet. 
Briinnhilde,  with  terror  and  amaze, 
recognises  Siegfried.  Almost  fainting, 
she  falls  into  the  unconscious  hero’s 
arms,  murmuring,  “  Siegfried — knows 
me  not !  ”  Mark  the  growing  horror  of 
this  intensely  dramatic  crisis ;  for,  as 
Siegfried  points  to  her  supposed 
husband,  Gunther,  in  a  flash  she  sees 
the  Ring  on  his  finger.  Starting  for¬ 
ward,  she  exclaims  :  “  Ha!  That  Ring 
upon  his  hand !  His — ?  Siegfried’s — ?  ” 
Struggling  to  repress  the  storm  of 
emotion  which  rises  within  her,  she 
imperiously  demands  of  Gunther  an 
explanation.  But  Gunther,  puzzled, 
knows  nothing  of  it.  Then,  turning 
frantically  on  Siegfried,  she  accuses  him 
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of  the  heartless  theft,  denied  in  all 
unconsciousness  by  the  hero,  who, 
under  the  spell  of  the  magic  drink, 
remembers  naught  after  winning  it  from 
the  Dragon.  Briinnhilde,  blinded  by 
the  Curse’s  power,  does  not  see  that 
Siegfried  unconsciously  deceived  her,  and 
calls  on  the  Gods  to  avenge  the  wrong  : 
“Holy  gods!  Heavenly  rulers!  Was 
this  the  sense  of  your  whispered  redes  ? 
Do  ye  teach  me  such  sorrow  as  none 
e’er  suffered?  Have  ye  shaped  me 
such  shame  as  none  e’er  endured  ?  Now 
reveal  such  revenge  as  never  has 
raged  !  Kindle  such  wrath  as  never  was 
calmed !  Bid  Briinnhilde  break  her 
heart,  to  bring  to  ruin  him  who  betrayed 
her.” 

Straightway  she  declares  that  Siegfried 
is  her  true  husband,  and  he  is  accused 
of  breaking  his  oath  of  Blood-Brother- 
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hood  with  Gunther.  On  the  spear- 
point  offered  by  the  evil  Hagen  he 
swears  his  innocence  :  “  Shining  spear ! 
hallowed  blade !  help  my  holy  oath  ! — 
By  the  point  of  the  spear  I  speak  my 
oath  ! — Spear-point,  witness  my  word  ! 
— When  steel  shall  strike  me,  strike  me 
thou ;  when  death  shall  meet  me,  meet 
me  thou ;  if  true  the  woman’s  charge, 
if  broken  my  oath  to  my  friend  !  ” 

And  on  this  fateful  weapon  Briinnhilde 
also  swears,  dedicating  it  to  his  destruc¬ 
tion  :  ‘‘Shining  spear!  hallowed  blade! 
help  my  holy  oath ! — By  the  point  of 
the  spear  I  speak  my  oath  ! — spear-point 
witness  my  word! — Thy  strength  I  devote 
to  his  undoing ;  I  hallow  thy  point  that 
it  pierce  his  heart ;  for  broken  are  all  his 
oaths,  and  falsehood  now  has  he  sworn.” 

Horrible  is  the  delusion  which  besets 
this  hapless  pair.  Briinnhilde  dimly 
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feels  it,  and,  as  Siegfried  and  Gutrune 
depart,  she  murmurs  in  bewilder¬ 
ment  :  “  What  infernal  craft  can  here 
be  hidden  ?  .  .  .  Where  are  my  runes 
to  read  this  riddle  ?  ” 

Hagen,  watching  his  opportunity, 
now  learns  from  her  that  she  had  made 
Siegfried  invulnerable  except  in  his 
back,  since  she  well  knew  that  he  would 
never  turn  it  to  an  enemy.  “  There,” 
says  Hagen,  “shall  he  be  speared.” 
Thus  is  the  plot  completed  for  the 
hero’s  death. 

The  Third  and  last  Act  opens  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
three  Rhine  -  maidens  are  singing  : 
“  Queen  Sun,  send  to  us  the  hero 
who  again  our  Gold  will  give  us !  ” 
Presently  Siegfried  appears  on  the 
heights  above  in  full  armour,  and  the 
maidens  ask  him  to  give  them  the 
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Ring,  warning  him  of  the  Curse  it 
holds.  But  Siegfried,  the  fearless,  is 
contemptuous  of  danger  to  himself. 
What  he  would  freely  relinquish  for 
love  he  keeps  when  threatened  by  fear. 
So  the  Rhine-maidens  know  that  it 
remains  for  the  “suffering,  self-offering” 
Briinnhilde  to  perform  this  final  and 
alone-redeeming  act  of  renunciation ; 
and  swimming  away  from  the  hero,  they 
sing:  “Farewell,  Siegfried!  A  stately 
woman  to-day  your  wealth  will  inherit. 
Our  bidding  better  she’ll  do.” 

Hunting-horns  are  now  heard  in  the 
valley,  and  Siegfried  is  rejoined  by  the 
rest  of  the  hunting  party,  including 
Gunther  and  Hagen.  While  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  for  a  meal, 
Siegfried  recounts  his  meeting  with 
the  Rhine-maidens ;  and,  as  he  tells  of 
their  warning  that  he  shall  die  ere 
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wane  of  day,  Gunther  starts  and  looks 
gloomily  at  Hagen ;  for  he  has  no  heart 
for  the  dark  plot  that  is  now  to  be  put  into 
execution.  While  the  drinking-horns 
lire  passed  round,  Siegfried  begins  to 
relate  some  of  his  past  deeds  :  how  he 
forged  the  Sword  Nothung,  slew  the 
Dragon,  and  gained  the  Tarnhelm  and 
Ring  :  how,  tasting  the  Dragon’s  blood, 
his  inner  hearing  was  opened  and  the 
wood-bird  told  him  of  Mime’s  murderous 
intent.  But  at  this  point  his  memory 
fails  him,  until  Hagen  squeezes  the 
juice  of  a  herb  into  his  horn,  and  then 
the  remembrance  of  the  winning  of 
Briinnhilde  comes  back  to  him. 

As  he  ends  the  narrative,  listened  to 
with  growing  astonishment  and  perturba¬ 
tion  by  Gunther,  Wotan’s  two  Ravens 
rise  from  a  bush  and  fly  away  across 
the  Rhine.  At  Hagen’s  question, 
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“  Canst  read  the  speech  of  those  ravens 
aright?”  Siegfried  starts  up  to  look  after 
them,  turning  away  from  his  unsuspected 
enemy,  who  immediately  thrusts  the 
fateful  spear-point  into  his  back — the 
only  vulnerable  part  of  the  hero’s  body. 
With  the  one  word  “  Retribution,”  the 
murderer  turns  coolly  away  and  dis¬ 
appears  into  the  wood,  while  Gunther 
kneels  in  anguish  by  the  dying  hero’s 
side.  Now,  in  his  last  moments,  the 
remembrance  of  Briinnhilde  comes  back 
to  him,  and  he  dies  with  her  name  upon 
his  lips.  Then  to  the  solemn  strains  of 
a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  Death 
March,  composed  entirely  of  motives 
connected  with  Siegfried’s  life,  the  body 
is  borne  away  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Gibichungs. 

There,  while  Gutrune  weeps  over  the 
corpse,  Gunther  and  Hagen  fight  for  the 
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possession  of  the  Ring.  Hagen  slays 
Gunther  and  attempts  to  seize  the  Ring ; 
but  the  dead  hand  raises  itself  threaten¬ 
ingly,  and,  as  all  fall  back  in  terror, 
Briinnhilde  is  seen  approaching  with 
solemn  and  stately  mien.  Turning  to 
Gutrune,  who  accuses  her  of  bringing 
about  the  disaster,  she  tells  her  the  truth  : 
“The  oath  of  our  union  was  sworn, 
ere  Siegfried  thy  face  had  seen  !  ”  The 
hapless  Gutrune  now  realises  that  she 
has  been  the  unconscious  agent  of  a 
base  plot,  and  exclaims  in  despair : 
“  Accursed  Hagen  !  Woe’s  me!  Woe’s 
me !  Thou  gavest  the  hateful  philtre 
to  make  her  husband  play  false !  ” 
Briinnhilde,  who  has  stood  alone  in 
silent  contemplation  of  Siegfried’s  body, 
first  convulsed  with  horror  and  then 
overpowered  with  grief,  now  turns  with 
solemn  exultation  to  the  attendants  and 
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directs  the  building  of  a  huge  funeral- 
pyre  on  which  she  also  will  find  her 
flaming  end.  Her  vision,  too,  is  now 
clear,  for  the  power  of  the  Curse  is  at 
length  spent ;  the  dread  cycle  of  evil  is 
at  an  end,  and  to  her  father  in  Valhall 
she  announces  the  approach  of  the  reign 
of  peace:  “All  things!  All  things,  all 
know  I  now :  all  at  once  is  made  clear ! 
Even  thy  ravens  I  hear  rustling  :  to  tell 
the  longed-for  tidings,  let  them  return 
to  their  home.  Rest !  Rest,  thou  God !  ” 
Signing  to  the  men  to  place  the  body 
on  the  pyre,  she  removes  the  Ring,  and 
putting  it  on  her  own  finger  addresses 
the  expectant  Rhine-maidens :  “What 
ye  would  gain  I  give  to  you;  out 
from  my  ashes  take  it  for  ever!  The 
red  flame  that  burneth  me  cleanseth 
the  Ring  from  its  Curse.”  Taking  a 
huge  firebrand  from  one  of  the  attend- 
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ants,  she  continues :  “  Fly  home,  ye 
ravens!  Tell  it  in  Valhall  what  here 
on  the  Rhine  ye  have  heard !  To 
Brlinnhild’s  rock  go  round  about.  Yet 
Loge  burns  there  :  Valhall  bid  him  re¬ 
visit  !  Draweth  near  in  gloom  the 
Dusk  of  the  Gods.  Thus,  casting  my 
torch  I  kindle  Valhall’s  tow’rs.” 

As  she  thrusts  the  brand  into  the 
pyre  the  two  Ravens  again  fly  up  from 
the  river  bank  and  disappear.  Leaping 
upon  Grane,  Briinnhilde  rides  at  one 
bound  into  the  midst  of  the  pyre,  and  is 
instantly  enveloped  in  a  sea  of  flame. 
Suddenly  it  falls  together,  leaving  a  mass 
of  smoke  which  forms  a  cloud-bank  on 
the  horizon.  The  Rhine  swells  up  and 
sweeps  over  the  fire.  The  Rhine- 
maidens  are  seen  swimming  close  to  the 
embers,  and  Hagen,  plunging  madly 
forward  in  a  last  despairing  effort  to 
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gain  the  Ring,  is  drawn  by  them  beneath 
the  waves,  while  one  of  them  joyously 
holds  the  recovered  prize  aloft.  As  the 
Rhine  waters  subside,  a  bright  glow 
breaks  through  the  cloud-bank,  revealing 
Valhall  with  its  Gods  and  heroes  en¬ 
veloped  in  Loge’s  fiery  embrace ;  while 
above  all  the  tumult  of  the  cataclysm 
soars  the  motive  of  Redemption  by 
Love,  last  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Sieglinde  in  The  Valkyrie  (ante,  p.  69). 

During  the  long  period  between  the 
completion  of  the  poem  and  its  musical 
working  out,  Wagner  re-cast  more  than 
once  certain  sententious  parting  words 
from  Briinnhilde  to  those  around  her. 
But  in  the  end  he  abandoned  them  alto¬ 
gether,  because  he  found  that  the  music 
had  made  clear  so  much  that,  as  poet, 
he  had  felt  to  be  obscure.  How  he 
was  first  led  to  make  these  changes  is 
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explained  at  some  length  in  one  of  the 
Letters  to  Roeckel,  already  mentioned. 
As  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  mental 
and  intuitive  processes  of  genius,  it  must 
at  least  be  summarised  here  ;  but  careful 
study  of  the  Letters  themselves  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Having  stated  that  a  wide  gulf  existed 
between  his  intuition  and  his  reason,  i.e. 
between  his  inspiration  as  artist  and  his 
intellectual  ideas  as  philosopher,  Wagner 
proceeds :  “  The  period  since  which  I 
have  wrought  from  my  inner  intuition 
began  with  The  Flying  Dutchman ; 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin  followed, 
and  if  any  poetic  principle  is  expressed 
in  them,  it  is  the  high  tragedy  of  Re¬ 
nunciation,  of  well-motived,  at  last  im¬ 
perative  and  alone-redeeming  Denial  of 
the  Will.  It  is  this  deep  trait  that  gave 
my  poetry,  my  music,  the  consecration 
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without  which  they  could  never  have 
possessed  any  truly  stirring  power  they 
now  may  exercise.” 

It  was  not,  as  some  have  imagined, 
that  Wagner  got  his  philosophy  from 
Schopenhauer.  He  had  only  just  read 
“The  World  as  Will  and  Idea”  when 
this  Letter  was  written.  Long  before 
that  time  he  had  evolved  a  very  similar 
system  in  his  Prose  Works  as  well  as 
in  the  Ring  poem,  but  Schopenhauers 
clear-cut  reasoning  supplied  the  link 
which  enabled  him  better  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  his  own  intuitions. 

Yet  it  may  be  of  assistance  in  com¬ 
prehending  the  poet’s  thought  to  give 
those  parting  words  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  finally  discarded  :  “  Know  ye 
whither  I  fare?  From  home-of-wishes 
speed  I  hence  ;  home-of-dreams  I  flee  for 
ever  ;  the  open  door  of  change  eternal 
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I  shut  behind  me :  to  wishless,  dreamless, 
holiest  country,  to  the  goal  of  world¬ 
wandering,  redeemed  from  re-birth,  the 
witting  one  goes.  Blest  end  of  all  that’s 
endless,  know  ye  how  it  I  won  ?  Deepest 
woe  of  sorrowing  love  set  open  my  eyes  : 
end  saw  I  the  world.” 

In  the  fiery  end  of  the  Ring  Drama 
we  see  an  old  order  of  things,  with  all  its 
evils  and  limitations,  purged  away  in  the 
fire  of  the  higher  nature — the  purified 
Will — and,  from  the  ashes  of  that  funeral- 
pyre,  to  the  “  inner  vision  ”  there  rises, 
phoenix-like,  a  glorious  new  form,  bright 
promise  of  a  grander  destiny  for  the 
soul  of  man.  For  Wagner,  with  his 
essentially  religious  optimism,  believed 
in  destinies  of  the  human  race  which  lie 
“beyond  all  time  and  all  space.”  The 
Will,  which  we  saw  self-bound  in  Wotan, 

is  self-liberated  in  the  death  of  Siegfried, 
9 
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and  the  renunciation  and  self-immolation 
of  the  glorious  Valkyrie  Briinnhilde. 

Another  phase  of  the  struggle  is  de¬ 
picted  in  the  companion  picture,  Tristan 
und  Isolde  ;  and  then  in  his  last  drama 
appears  the  perfect  Mensch ,  the  “  re¬ 
deemer”  Parsifal. 

Following  the  Masters  own  lines,  we 
have  tried  to  show  the  application  of 
this  majestic  myth  to  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  but,  as  Wagner  says,  it  also 
compasses  “  the  whole  relations  of  a 
world.”  He  very  beautifully  expresses 
this  idea  in  his  essay  on  “  Religion  and 
Art  ”  :  “Pure,  and  with  the  tender  yearn¬ 
ing  of  peace,  sounds  out  to  us  the  cry  of 
Nature,  fearless,  hopeful,  and  world- 
redeeming.  The  soul  of  mankind,  united 
by  this  cry,  becomes  conscious  through 
it  of  its  high  office  of  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  of  Nature,  that  had  suffered 
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together  with  it ;  it  soars  from  the  abyss 
of  appearances,  and,  freed  from  the 
terrible  Category  of  Cause  and  Effect,  the 
restless  Will  feels  itself  bound  by  itself 
alone,  by  itself  set  free.” 
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appendix 


H  E  subjoined  diagram  is  an  attempt 


to  make  clearer  than  was  possible 


in  the  narrative  the  grouping  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  various  elements  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  complex  drama.  The 
white  triangle  in  the  Heaven-World  has 
its  black  reflection,  or  inversion,  in  the 
Under- World.  Midway,  in  the  Earth- 
World,  these  two  are  joined  to  form 
the  well-known  Seal  of  Solomon,  repre¬ 
senting  in  this  case  the  Rhinegold, 
the  power  which  may  be  used  either 
for  good  or  evil.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  Siegfried  the  Wanderer 
(Wotan)  calls  himself  “  Light  Alberich,” 
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and  his  enemy  “  Black  Alberich”  (see 
p.  81) 

Wotan  (Creative  Will),  Erda  (Earth- 
Mother  and  Wisdom),  and  Loge  (Fire), 
would  appear  to  represent  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  the  Hindu  Trinity, 
namely,  Creation,  Preservation,  and 
Destruction  (Regeneration).  We  spoke 
of  Wotan  as  the  active  principle  in  all 
the  characters  [ante,  p.  33),  and  here 
we  may  quote  Wagner’s  own  words  in 
“The  Wibelungen  :  World-History  as 
told  in  Saga”  (1848),  written  as  a  study 
before  he  began  the  poem  of  the  Ring. 
“The  quintessence  of  this  constant 
motion,”  he  says,  “thus  of  Life,  at  last 
in  ‘  Wuotan  ’  (Zeus)  found  expression  as 
the  Chiefest  God,  the  Father  and  Per- 
vader  of  the  All.”  In  the  same  essay, 
and  elsewhere,  he  traces  the  mythic 
origins  back  through  Greece  to  ancient 
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India;  for,  as  he  says,  the  “  grand 
concordance  of  all  sterling  Myths  ” 
had  been  revealed  to  him  by  these 
studies. 

The  re-embodiment  of  Wotan’s  Will 
in  Siegfried,  and  of  Erda’s  Wisdom  and 
Love  in  Briinnhilde,  also  the  latter’s 
phrase  in  the  discarded  closing  words, 
“  redeemed  from  re-birth,”  call  for  a  brief 
explanation.  This  idea  of  evolution 
through  continual  re-embodiment  was 
of  course  a  familiar  one  to  Wagner,  and 
appears  again  in  his  Parsifal .  The 
Greeks,  who  called  it  Metempsychosis, 
got  it  from  India ;  and  their  idea  of  the 
Ancestral  Curse — or  Nemesis — was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  same  source.  The  latter 
is  the  evil  aspect  of  the  law  of  Karma 
(Cause  and  Effect  in  the  broadest 
sense),  and  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  Curse  of  the  Ring.  As  Buddha  is 
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made  to  say,  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s 
“  Light  of  Asia  ”  : — 

“  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Karma.  Learn ! 
Only  when  all  the  dross  of  sin  is  quit, 

Only  when  life  dies  like  a  white  flame  spent 
Death  dies  along  with  it.” 

Words  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  Ring  drama.  These 
two  ancient  beliefs — Re-birth  and  Karma 
— constitute  important  keys  to  the  inner 
meaning  of  Wagner’s  work.  (See  Nutt’s 
“The  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Re-birth.”) 

Finally,  a  study  of  the  full  orchestral 
score  is  strongly  recommended,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  complete  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  music 
illuminates  the  poem.  As  Wagner 
points  out :  “  By  incessantly  revealing 
to  us  the  inmost  motives  of  the  action, 
in  their  widest  ramifications,  Music  at 
like  time  makes  it  possible  to  display 
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that  action  itself  in  drastic  definition  :  as 
the  characters  no  longer  need  to  tell  us 
of  their  impulses  [or  ‘  grounds  of  action  * 
— Beweggrunde\  in  terms  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  consciousness,  their  dialogue  gains 
that  naive  pointedness  which  constitutes 
the  very  life  of  Drama.”  (See  examples 
given  ante ,  pp.  49,  62,  106,  107,  112.) 

To  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
principles  on  which  Wagner  developed 
and  combined  the  various  motives  in 
the  construction  of  his  music  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  his  essay  (written  in 
1 87 9)  on  “  Music  Applied  to  the  Drama  ” 
will  here  be  of  special  interest,  on  account 
of  the  examples  given  from  the  Ring 
drama  :  “ .  .  .  it  has  been  a  real  surprise 
to  me,  that  the  restraint  I  have  striven 
for  with  increasing  vigilance  in  the 
modulation  and  instrumenting  of  my 
works  has  not  met  the  smallest  notice. 
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In  the  instrumental  introduction  to 
Rhinegold ,  for  instance,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  quit  the  fundamental 
note,  simply  because  I  had  no  reason 
for  changing  it ;  a  great  part  of  the 
not  un-animated  scene  that  follows  for 
the  Rhine-daughters  and  Alberich  would 
only  permit  of  modulation  to  keys  the 
very  nearest  of  kin,  as  Passion  here  is 
still  in  the  most  primitive  naivety  of  its 
expression  .  .  .  there  sufficed  that  simple 
austerity,  which  I  had  as  little  to  abandon 
when  the  Valkyrie  was  to  be  introduced 
with  a  storm,  the  Siegfried  with  a  tone- 
piece  conducting  us  into  the  silent  depths 
of  Nibelheim’s  Hoard-smithy  by  a  re¬ 
miniscence  of  certain  plastic  motives 
from  the  previous  drama :  all  three 
were  elements  from  which  the  drama 
had  to  quicken  into  life.  Something 
different  was  demanded  for  an  intro- 
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duction  to  the  Norns’  scene  of  the 
Dusk  of  the  Gods  :  here  the  destinies 
of  the  ure-world  are  weaving  themselves 
into  that  rope  we  must  see  the  hooded 
sisters  swing,  when  the  curtain  rises,  to 
understand  its  meaning :  wherefore  this 
prelude  could  only  be  brief  and  prepar¬ 
atory,  though  the  expectant  use  of  motives 
made  intelligible  in  the  earlier  sections  of 
the  work  allowed  a  richer  harmonic  and 
thematic  treatment.  And  it  is  important 
how  one  commences.  Had  I  used  in  an 
Overture  a  motive  cast  like  that  which  is 
heard  in  the  second  act  of  The  Valkyrie 
atWotans  surrender  of  world-sovereignty 
to  the  possessor  of  the  Nibelungen-hoard, 
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according  to  my  notions  of  distinctness 
of  style  I  should  have  perpetrated  a 
piece  of  downright  nonsense.  But 
after,  in  course  of  the  drama,  the  simple 
nature-motive 
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had  been  heard  at  the  earliest  gleam 
of  the  shining  Rhinegold ;  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Gods  -burg  ‘  Valhall, 
shimmering  in  the  morning’s  red,  the  no 
less  simple  motive 
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and  each  of  these  motives  had  undergone 
mutations  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
rising  passions  of  the  plot, — with  the 
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help  of  a  digression  in  the  harmony  1 
could  present  them  knit  in  such  a  way 
that,  more  than  Wotan’s  words,  this 
tone-figure  should  give  to  us  a  picture 
of  the  fearful  gloom  in  the  soul  of  the 
suffering  god.  Again,  I  am  conscious 
of  having  always  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  acerbity  of  such  musical  combinations 
from  making  a  striking  effect  as  such, 
as  a  special  ‘  audacity  ’  we  will  say ; 
both  by  my  marks  of  expression  and 
by  word  of  mouth  I  sought  to  so  tone 
down  the  change,  whether  by  a  timely 
slackening  of  tempo  or  a  preliminary 
dynamic  compensation,  that  it  should 
invade  our  willing  Feeling  as  an  artistic 
moment  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  So  that  it  may  be 
imagined  how  nothing  more  enrages 
me,  and  keeps  me  away  from  strange 
performances  of  my  music,  than  the 
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insensibility  of  most  of  our  conductors 
to  the  requirements  of  Rendering  in 
such  combinations  in  particular ;  need¬ 
ing  the  most  delicate  treatment,  they 
are  given  to  the  ear  in  false  and 
hurried  tempo,  without  the  indispens¬ 
able  dynamic  shading,  and  mostly  un¬ 
intelligible.  No  wonder  they  are  a 
bugbear  to  our  ‘Professors.’ 

“  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this 
example  because  it  has  an  application 
to  all  my  dramas,  only  far  more  ex¬ 
tended,  and  shows  the  characteristic 
distinction  between  the  Dramatic  and 
the  Symphonic  use  and  working- 
out  of  motives.  But  I  will  take  a 
second  of  like  nature,  and  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  metamorphoses  in  that 
motive  with  which  the  Rhine-daughter s 
greet  the  glancing  Gold  in  childish 
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“Rhein  -  gold!  Rhein  -  gold!" 


One  would  have  to  follow  this  un¬ 
commonly  simple  theme — recurring-  in 
manifold  alliance  with  almost  every 
other  motive  of  the  Drama’s  widespread 
movement — through  all  the  changes  it 
receives  from  the  diverse  character  of 
its  resummoning,  to  see  what  type  of 
variations  the  Drama  can  engender  * 
and  how  completely  the  character  of 
these  variations  departs  from  that  of 
those  figured,  rhythmic  or  harmonic 
alterations  of  a  theme  which  our  masters 
ranged  in  immediate  sequence  to  build 
up  pictures  of  an  often  intoxicatingly 
kaleidoscopic  effect.  This  effect  was 
destroyed  at  once,  and  with  it  the 
classic  form  of  Variation,  so  soon  as 

10 
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motives  foreign  to  the  theme  were 
woven  in,  giving  something  of  a 
dramatic  development  to  the  Move¬ 
ment’s  progress,  and  fouling  the  purity, 
or  let  us  say  self-evidence,  of  the  tone- 
piece.  But  neither  a  mere  play  of 
counterpoint,  nor  the  most  fantastic 
art  of  figuration  and  most  inventive 
harmonising,  either  could  or  should 
transform  a  theme  so  characteristically, 
and  present  it  with  such  manifold  and 
entirely  changed  expression — yet  leav¬ 
ing  it  always  recognisable  —  as  true 
dramatic  art  can  do  quite  naturally. 
Hardly  anything  could  afford  a  plainer 
proof  of  this,  than  a  pursuit  of  that 
simple  motive  of  the  ‘  Rhine-daughters  ’ 
through  all  the  changing  passions  of 
the  four-part  drama  down  to  Hagens 
Watch-song  in  the  First  Act  of  the 
‘  Gotterdammerung,’  where  it  certainly 
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takes  on  a  form 1  which  —  to  me  at 
least  —  makes  it  inconceivable  as 
theme  of  a  Symphonic  movement, 
albeit  it  still  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  harmony  and  thematism,  though 
purely  in  their  application  to  the 
Drama.” 

In  the  Letters  to  Roeckel,  from 
which  quotations  have  already  been 
given,  Wagner  makes  some  exceedingly 
interesting  comments  in  connection  with 
Erda’s  words  to  Wotan,  in  the  Rhine- 
gold.  “In  lieu  of  the  words:”  he 
writes,  “  ‘  a  day  of  gloom  dawns  for 
the  Gods :  but  in  shame  shall  end  thy 

1  The  form  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 
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mighty  race ;  stand’st  thou  not  back 
from  the  Ring!’  I  now  let  Erda 
merely  say  :  ‘  All  that  is— endeth  :  a 

day  of  gloom  dawns  for  the  Gods  :  thee 
bid  I,  back  from  the  Ring!’— We  must 
learn  to  die ,  and  to  die  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  ;  dread  of  the  End  is 
the  font  of  all  lovelessness,  and  rises 
there  alone  where  Love  already  pales. 
How  came  it,  that  this  highest  bene- 
factrix  of  all  living  beings  abandoned 
so  the  human  race  that  it  devised  at  last 
its  every  action,  every  plan  and  every 
institute,  from  naught  but  terror  of  that 
End  ?  My  poem  shows  it” 

This  passage  throws  considerable 
light  upon  the  highly  metaphysical1 

1  Metaphysics . — That  science  which  seeks  to  trace 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  their  first 
principles  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  to 
find  what  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
relations  to  the  external  world. — Annandale. 
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trend  of  Wagner’s  thought  at  the  time 
of  his  completion  of  the  Ring  poem, 
when,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out 
(p.  128),  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
Schopenhauer’s  works.  “Alberich  and 
his  ring,”  continues  Wagner,  “could 
have  done  the  Gods  no  harm,  had 
these  latter  not  been  already  ripe  for 
disaster.” 

These  earlier  letters  of  explanation  to 
Roeckel  prove  clearly  and  incontestably 
how  nearly  W^ agner  had — through  a 
purely  intuitive  process  —  anticipated 
the  Schopenhauerian  philosophy.  The 
letters  (also  to  Roeckel,  and  still  in 
elucidation  of  the  Ring  poem)  which 
follow  upon  his  acquaintance  with  this 
system  of  thought,  show  equally  clearly 
the  master’s  grateful  recognition  of  the 
debt  which  he  owed  to  the  philosopher 
who  evolved  it.  “Seldom  perhaps,”  he 
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writes  in  this  connection,  “  have  a 
mans  ideas  and  intuitions  been  at  such 
marvellous  variance,  as  mine ;  for  I 
must  confess  that  only  lately  have  I 
learnt  to  truly  understand  my  own  art 
works,  and  that  by  aid  of  another  man,1 
who  has  supplied  me  with  ideas  in 
perfect  concord  with  my  intuitions, 
and  thus  enabled  me  to  read  those 
art  works  with  my  Reason  too.”  Then 
follows  the  passage  which  we  give  on 
p.  127. 

We  have  throughout  this  little  book 
made  it  clear  that  the  Curse  of  Alberich, 
with  its  sinister  motive  in  the  orchestra 
(see  p.  45),  plays  an  all-important  part 
in  the  working  out  of  the  tragedy ;  and 
the  most  significant  points  where  the 
Curse-motive  occurs  have  been  given 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  We 

1  Schopenhauer. 
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will  now  add  a  few  more.  It  is  twice 
repeated,  almost  alone  (and  markedly), 
in  the  prelude  to  the  Second  Act  of 
Siegfried ,  clearly  heralding  the  slaying 
of  Fafner  in  dragon’s  form.  So,  too, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Act,  when 
Alberich — watching  alone,  in  the  night, 
says  :  “  Cometh  the  dragon  -  slayer  ? 

Neareth  now  Fafner’s  fate?”  it  posi¬ 
tively  booms  out  (again  on  the  trom¬ 
bones).  Then,  when  the  Wanderer 
departs,  after  his  colloquy  with  Alberich, 
the  thrice-repeated  Curse-motive  lends 
tremendous  emphasis  to  the  words 
which  Alberich  almost  hisses,  in  his 
rage :  “  There  rides  he  away  on  light¬ 
ning  steed,  and  leaves  me  in  care  and 
shame.  Yet  laugh  ye  on,  ye  light- 
spirited  self-worshipping  clan  of  eternals! 
One  day  shall  I  see  ye  all  fade!  For 
while  the  gold  in  sunlight  gleams  keeps 
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a  wise  one  his  watch  :  surely  worketh 
his  spite !  ” 

Throughout  this  Act  the  Curse- 
motive  sets  the  tragic  keynote ;  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  delivery  of  the 
dying  Fafner’s  words :  and  again, 
when  Siegfried  kills  Mime.  In  the 
Prologue  to  Dusk  of  the  Gods  it  is 
given  out  alone  (on  the  bass  trumpet) 
at  the  breaking  of  the  Cord  of  Fate 
which  the  Norns  are  weaving  on 
the  Valkyrie’s  rock.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Curse  and  Bargain 
motives,  linked,  are  given  after — as 
well  as  before  —  the  right  of  Blood- 
Brotherhood  (p.  107). 

The  grouping  of  motives  at  the 
conclusion  of  Hagen’s  Watch,  in  the 
First  Act,  is  most  impressive.  At 
Hagen’s  words :  “  Base  though  ye 

deem  him,  all  shall  serve  the  Nibelung’s 
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son,”  the  remarkable  blend  of  the 
Rhinegold  and  Valhall  motives  is  heard 
(see  p.  141):  this  is  followed  by  the 
motives  of  the  Ring,  Siegfried,  Briinn- 
hilde  as  mortal  woman,  the  Bargain 
and,  finally,  that  of  the  Curse.  The 
last-named  occurs  again  (on  the  horns), 
with  terrible  emphasis,  after  Briinn- 
hilde’s  words  to  Valtrauta:  “And  of 
my  Ring  tell  o’er  to  them  my  words  : 
from  love  I  never  will  turn,  of  love 
they  never  shall  rob  me,  though  into’ 
ruins  Valhall’s  splendour  should  fall !  ’ 
(see  p.  1 12). 

In  this  scene  the  Pure  Fool  ( reine 
Thor)  motive  from  Parsifal  is  used 
at  Briinnhilde’s  words :  “  The  cloudy 
heaven  of  Gods  on  high  have  I,  poor 
fool,  now  escaped ;  I  grasp  not  what 
thou  dost  tell  me;” 
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ich  Th8r  -  in  ent-taucht ;  nicht  fass’  ich  wass  ich  er  -  fah  -  re. 
poor  fool  now  es  -  caped  ;  I  grasp  not  what  thou  dost  tell  me. 


(See  our  book  on  Lohengrin  and 
Parsifal ,  Third  Edition,  pp.  82,  92, 
102).  The  idea  is  the  same  in 
each  case :  “The  Stone  that  the 
builders  rejected.”  It  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  that  Parsifal  was  even 
then  clear  in  Wagner’s  mind  although 
the  music  was  not  completed  until  eight 
years  later  (1882). 

Twice  in  the  drama  is  allusion  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  Norns  and  Erda 
alternately  keep  watch.  In  the  Third 
Scene  of  Rhinegold  Erda  tells  Wotan  : 
“  What  mine  eyes  see,  nightly  the 
Norns  ever  tell  thee ;  ”  and  in  the  Third 
Act  of  Siegfried  she  says  to  him  :  “  But 
while  I  sleep  the  Norns  are  waking : 
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they  wind  the  Rope  and  truly  weave 
what  I  know.” 

It  is  noteworthy,  with  regard  to  the 
part  the  Ash  Tree  seems  to  play  in 
the  drama,  that  Siegfried,  during  the 
forging  scene  (in  the  Second  Act  of 
Siegfried ),  speaks  of  felling  an  ash-tree 
in  the  forest  and  burning  its  stem  to 
charcoal;  “on  the  hearth  now  lies  it 
heaped,”  he  says ;  to  act  as  fuel  in  the 
forging  of  the  sword,  Nothung.  Later 
on,  in  the  Prologue  to  Dusk  of  the 
Gods ,  we  learn  from  the  Norns  that 
the  World’s  Ash  Tree  will  be  the  fuel 
for  the  burning  of  Valhall  (pp.  100, 
101).  That  a  portion  of  the  World’s 
Ash  motive  is  heard  (on  the  horns) 
when  Siegfried  refers  to  the  ash  he 
has  felled,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
Wagner  intended  a  symbolical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  events. 
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Another  point  that  might  easily  be 
missed,  owing  to  its  subtlety,  occurs 
in  the  Third  Act  of  Dusk  of  the 
Gods ,  where  Siegfried  tells  Hagen 
that  since  women  have  sung  their 
songs  to  him  he  has  forgotten  those 
of  the  birds.  An  allusion,  unconscious 
on  the  hero’s  part  of  course,  to  the 
results  following  upon  the  Drink  of 
Forgetfulness.  It  is  also  a  hint  that 
the  inner,  or  spiritual,  senses  can 
only  function  when  the  outer,  or 
physical,  are  in  abeyance  (see  pp.  86, 
87.  93-95)- 

In  the  1903  performances  of  the 
Ring  at  the  Prince- Regent  Theatre,  at 
Munich,  we  noted  that  the  Rhine- 
maidens  were  represented  as  mermaids, 
with  fishes’  tails,  instead  of  the  usual 
somewhat  incongruous  draperies.  As 
Alberich  several  times  addresses  the 
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nymphs  as  “fishes/’  “fishlike,”  etc., 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  innovation 
more  in  accordance  with  the  text  of  the 
poem  than  anything  that  has  hitherto 
been  given. 

Throughout  the  Rhinegold  the  action 
is  intended  to  be  continuous ;  i.e.  no 
curtains  should  be  let  down  while 
the  scenery  is  being  changed,  at 
any  point  in  what  is  meant  to  be 
a  prologue  only.  In  fact  Wagner  in¬ 
vented  the  steam  curtain  and  moving 
panoramas,  so  effectively  employed 
at  Bayreuth,  in  order  to  secure  this 
continuity. 

In  the  Second  Act  of  Siegfried , 
when  the  young  hero  has  killed  the 
treacherous  Mime  and  thrown  his  body 
into  the  cave,  the  stage  directions 
in  the  score  run  thus :  “With  great 
exertion  he  pushes  the  body  of  the 
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dragon  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  cave  so  as  to  stop  it  up  com¬ 
pletely.”  This  process  is  accompanied 
by  the  following  figure  in  the  orchestra 
four  times  in  succession  to  illustrate 
the  four  great  efforts  which  Siegfried 
makes : — 
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As  the  motive  of  the  Giants  sounds 
in  the  bass  Siegfried  seizes  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  dead  monster  and  gathers 
his  strength  for  the  effort ;  then 
time  with  the  short  descending  figure 
in  the  second  bar  he  moves  it  one  step. 
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At  the  fourth  effort  he  gets  it  to  the 
cave’s  mouth.  So  far  as  we  are  aware 
Bayreuth  is  the  only  theatre  where  this 
is  properly  done.  As  we  have  seen 
the  same  actor,  when  performing  at 
other  theatres,  ignore  the  orchestra  and 
allow  the  dragon  obviously  to  be  moved 
without  his  help,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  leave  artists  to 
their  own  devices  in  these  matters, 
even  when  they  have  been  trained  at 
Wagner’s  own  theatre.  We  give  this 
as  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
Wagner’s  careful  and  eloquent  illus¬ 
trations  of  movement  and  gesture  in  the 
orchestra  are  neglected  by  careless  or 
unintelligent  actors  and  stage-managers 
(see  footnote,  p.  50). 

The  striking  and  characteristic  por¬ 
trait  of  Wagner  which  forms  the  frontis¬ 
piece  was  taken  while  he  was  living 
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in  retirement  at  Lucerne,  after  leaving 
Munich  in  1866.1 2  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  Tristan  und  Isolde  as  “a  supple¬ 
mentary  Act  of  the  great  Nibelungen- 
myth  ” ;  and  finished  Die  Meistersinger 
von  Niirnberg ,  the  poem  of  which  had 
been  sketched  twenty  years  before  as  a 
satiric  pendant  to  Tannhauser.  He  also 
proceeded  here  with  the  music  of  the 
Ring  which  had  been  laid  aside  in  the 
middle  of  the  Second  Act  of  Siegfried 
in  1857,  but  the  work  was  not  finished 
until  1874. 

In  Wagners  My  Life ,  which  ap¬ 
peared  early  in  1911,  he  gives  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  curious  psychic 
process  by  which  the  Prelude  to  The 
Rhinegold  took  musical  shape  in  his 

1  This  portrait  can  be  obtained  from  Carl  Giessel, 
Court  Bookseller,  Bayreuth,  in  three  sizes  :-t cabinet, 

2  marks  ;  medium,  10  marks  ;  extra  large,  18  marks. 
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brain.  He  left  Zurich  in  July  1853 
for  the  Engadine  and  Italy,  arriving 
eventually  by  steamer  at  Spezia  from 
Genoa.  “After  a  feverish  and  sleepless 
night,”  he  writes,  “  I  forced  myself  next 
day  to  take  a  long  walk  over  the  pine- 
clad  hills.  Everything  seemed  bare 
and  desolate  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
imagine  what  I  had  to  do  here. 
Coming  back  dead  tired  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  threw  myself  on  a  hard  couch 
to  await  the  long  wished  for  hour  of 
sleep.  It  did  not  come :  but  I  sank 
into  a  kind  of  somnambulistic  state  in 
which  I  felt  suddenly  as  if  I  were 
plunged  in  swift  flowing  water.  Its 
rushing  soon  presented  itself  to  me 
in  the  musical  tones  of  the  chord  of 
E  flat  major  which  undulated  con¬ 
tinually  in  detached  forms.  These 
forms  manifested  themselves  as  melodic 
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outlines  in  ever-increasing  motion,  but 
the  pure  triad  of  E  flat  major  never 
changed ;  indeed,  by  its  steady  persist¬ 
ence  it  seemed  to  give  limitless  meaning 
to  the  element  in  which  I  was  immersed. 
With  a  feeling  as  if  the  waves  were  roll¬ 
ing  high  above  me  I  awoke  in  sudden 
fright  out  of  my  semi -sleep.  I  per¬ 
ceived  at  once  that  the  orchestral  pre¬ 
lude  to  The  Rhinegold ,  as  I  had  long 
had  it  in  mind,  but  never  could  formulate 
precisely,  had  arisen  within  me.  More¬ 
over,  I  realised  quickly  what  had  always 
been  the  case  with  me :  that  the  life- 
stream  must  flow  to  me  from  within 
and  not  from  without”  {My  Life ,  by 
Richard  Wagner ;  German  edition,  p. 
591,  English  edition,  p.  603).  We  have 
made  our  own  translation  which  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  that  of  the  English 
“  Authorised  Edition  ”  in  important 
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words.  A  full  commentary  thereon 
will  be  found  in  Wagners  Bad  Luck: 
An  Exposure  of  800  Errors .  By 
David  Irvine,  Watts,  &  Co.  is.  net. 

That  Wagner  was  speaking  of  an 
inner  process  of  which  he  had  precise 
knowledge  is  clear  from  his  essay  en¬ 
titled  “  Beethoven  ”  ( Prose  Works,  vol. 
vi.).  Those  who  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  psychology  of  musical  and 
poetical  inspiration  should  make  a. 
careful  study  of  this  essay,  for  Wagner 
goes  very  fully  into  Schopenhauers, 
theories  concerning  dreams  and  som¬ 
nambulistic  clairvoyance,  carrying  them 
further  in  accordance  with  his  own 
experience  as  a  poet-musician  and  ap¬ 
plying  them  in  a  highly  suggestive 
manner  to  Beethoven  and  Shakespeare 
as  supreme  examples  of  the  poetical 
and  musical  aspects  of  drama.  The 
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gist  of  the  main  argument  is  that  the 
vision  of  the  inner  world  obtained  in 
deep  sleep  can  only  be  caught  and 
understood  by  the  brain  by  means  of 
the  intermediate  dream  of  semi-sleep 
which  he  describes  in  the  Spezia  ex¬ 
perience.  “For  the  direct  vision  of 
its  self,”  he  writes  (p.  73),  “the  Will 
creates  a  second  organ  of  transmission 
— an  organ  whose  one  side  faces  to¬ 
ward  that  inner  vision,  while  the  other 
thrusts  into  the  reappearing  outer  world 
with  the  sole  direct  and  sympathetic 
message,  that  of  Tone.” 

In  the  Appendix  to  our  book  on 
Lohengrin  and  Parsifal  (p.  152  et  seq.) 
will  be  found  an  account  of  Wagner’s 
wonderful  acting  and  diction  during 
the  rehearsals  of  the  Ring  drama  at 
Bayreuth  in  1875. 
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